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Looking  at  English  Language  Arts  9 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  important  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you 
communication  skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with 
other  people  in  your  family,  your  community,  your  work  place,  in  literature,  and  the  world. 

It’s  hoped  that  you’ll  find  this  course  interesting  and  that  in  working  through  it  you’ll 
improve  your  communication  skills. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  course  components: 

• eight  Student  Module  Booklets 

• sixteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 

• the  textbook  Gage  Crossroads  9 

• the  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CDs 

• the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM 

• the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM  (used  in  Module  4 only) 

• a novel,  which  you’ll  choose  from  a list  provided 

• a blank  audiocassette  (or  alternate  method  of  submitting  voice  recordings) 


You’re  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  two  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course 
package.  As  well,  there  are  opportunities  in  English  Language  Arts  9 to  search  for 
information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  access  to  a 
multimedia-capable  computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you 
don’t  have  access  to  such  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  maybe  you  can  arrange  to  use 
one  at  the  local  library  or  at  the  home  of  a friend. 


In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  components,  you  should  have  the  following 
materials  and  have  access  to  the  following  resources: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (scribbler  or  key-tab) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a multimedia  computer 

• a CD  player 

• a way  of  recording  your  voice  (audiocassette  recorder  or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 
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ASSESSMENT 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  eight  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work 
in  these  Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have 
difficulty  with  any  of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  test(s) 

• your  performance  on  any  other  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  (effort,  attitude,  neatness,  and  so  on)  established  by  your  teacher  or 
your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Strategies  for  Completing  This  Course 

Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin:  Student  Module  Booklets, 
textbook,  notebook,  journal,  dictionary,  thesaurus,  pens,  pencils,  and  so  on.  Make  sure  you 
have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language 
Arts  9 involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with 
a partner  throughout  this  course.  In  the  activities  that  you  will  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often 
encounter  instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  While  it  is  possible  to 
do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate 
with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to 
work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  Work  with  anyone  who  is  available  when  you 
need  a partner.  If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

Look  for  the  Going  Further  icon  in  the  margins.  This  icon  signals  optional  enrichment 
material.  Going  Further  may  provide  opportunities  for  you  to  further  investigate  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you  have  explored  in  the  activity.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a 
chance  to  apply  your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  Glance  over  the  Going  Further 
materials  that  you’ll  encounter  from  time  to  time.  If  the  material  interests  you  or  if  you  feel  it 
provides  information  that’s  new  to  you  or  would  help  you  learn  something  that  had  been 
giving  you  trouble,  spend  some  time  on  the  Going  Further.  If  the  Going  Further  doesn’t 
interest  you  and  you  already  know  all  of  the  material  presented,  you  may  choose  to  ignore  it 
and  carry  on  with  your  other  work. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work 
slowly  and  systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Remember, 
it’s  the  work  you  do  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  that  will  prepare  you  for  your 
assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day;  and  when  you’ve  set  them,  try  to 
stick  to  them.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review  and  proofread  your 
work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase  your 
chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  9! 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  There  are  several  items  in  the  margins.  Read  the 
following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Crossroads  9 \ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  read  or  view  something  in  the  textbook. 

Handbook  \ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  refer  to  your  Junior  High  English 

Language  Arts  Handbook. 

Assignment  \ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  go  to  the  Assignment  Booklet. 

Internet 

This  icon  signals  you  to  use  the  Internet  (optional). 

Victeocassetle  \ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  watch  an  optional  video. 

: Audio 

This  icon  signals  you  to  listen  to  something  on  the  English 

Language  Arts  9 Audio  CDs. 

GroupWork^^\ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  get  together  with  a partner,  home 
instructor,  or  group. 

CD-ROM  0 \ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  access  information  on  the  English 

Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  or  the  Researching  and  Making 

Presentations  CD-ROM  (used  in  Module  4 only). 

Strategies  Q \ 

This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might  find  useful. 

Television  1 l\ 

This  icon  signals  you  to  view  something  on  TV. 

Going  Further 

This  icon  signals  optional  enrichment  material. 
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When  you  get  together  with  friends  or  members  of  your  family,  especially  those  whom  you  haven’t 
seen  for  a while,  do  you  reminisce  about  past  events?  Perhaps  someone  begins  by  saying,  “Do  you 
remember  when...?”  Then  everyone  joins  in,  telling  stories  of  happy,  sad,  and  funny  occasions. 
Sharing  stories  is  a group’s  way  of  remembering  the  past  and  celebrating  important  events. 


Just  as  families  and  friends  have  stories  related  to  events  they’ve  shared,  communities  and  cultures 
also  have  stories.  Some  of  these  stories  have  been  passed  from  generation  to  generation,  so  they’re 
hundreds — or  even  thousands — of  years  old.  These  legends,  tales,  and  myths  may  explain  important 
beliefs  or  traditions,  or  they  may  recount  the  history  of  the  community.  Along  with  rituals  and  other 
traditions,  stories  play  an  important  role  in  maintaining  the  culture  of  a group  of  people. 

In  this  module,  you’ll  read  tales  and  myths  from  many  different  cultures  and  countries:  Aboriginal 
North  America,  India,  Iceland,  Nigeria,  China,  and  Greece.  You’ll  see  differences  among  these 
stories,  and  you’ll  also  see  similarities.  Of  course,  the  most  common  element  of  all  is  simply  the  use 
of  stories  as  a way  of  transferring  beliefs  and  traditions  from  one  generation  to  another. 


/ 
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The  Gift  of  Stories 

If  you’re  like  most  people,  you  enjoy  receiving  gifts.  Just  as  in  the  past,  most  people  today  enjoy  a 
gift  that  has  been  picked  especially  for  them — either  purchased  or  made  by  the  giver.  Many 
occasions  were  and  are  celebrated  by  gathering  at  someone’s  home,  sharing  food,  and  visiting. 
Stories  and  anecdotes  were  and  are  related  to  entertain  one  another. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  a story  as  a gift?  In  fact,  a story  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  gifts.  No 
matter  how  rich  or  poor,  people  could  always  share  a story.  In  the  ancient  and  medieval  world, 
master  storytellers  were  valued  entertainers  who  held  places  of  high  esteem.  Today,  too,  certain 
authors  and  speakers  attract  huge  audiences  when  they  appear  in  public.  Are  you  a talented 
storyteller?  Perhaps  you  prefer  to  write  your  stories.  Either  way,  your  stories  are  a gift  you  give  to 
those  who  read  or  listen  to  them,  just  as  other  people’s  stories  are  a gift  to  you. 

When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  identify  and  describe  stories  that  can  be 
classified  as  legends,  myths,  and  folk  tales.  You  should  also  have  improved  your  own  story-writing 
ability;  in  particular,  you  should  have  a better  mastery  of  techniques  for  adding  variety  to 
your  sentences. 


Activity  1 : The  Oral  Tradition 


Were  you  read  to  as  a child?  Were  you,  perhaps,  told  stories  about  how  things  were  in 
days  gone  by?  Do  you  now  like  to  curl  up  in  a comfortable  chair  and  read  a novel?  Or 
do  you  prefer  gathering  with  a group  of  people  around  a table  or  fire  and  listening  to 
stories? 

Long  before  people  wrote  stories  and  poems,  they  told  them  orally — around 
, campfires,  tables,  and  fireplaces;  in  marketplaces  and  fields;  and  sometimes  even  on 

oral  traditiST"^  battlefields.  The  custom  of  storytelling  is  called  the  oral  tradition.  For  example,  in  a 
the  custom  of  famous  fouiteenth-century  book  called  The  Canterbury  Tales,  a group  of  pilgrims 

telling  stories  travel  to  Canterbury,  an  English  town  considered  a holy  place.  The  various  characters 

on  this  journey  told  stories  to  pass  the  time. 


A pilgrim  is 
someone  who 
travels  to  a sacred 
or  holy  place  as  an 
act  of  religious 
devotion. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  author  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  first  great  writer  in  the  English  language.  Chaucer,  who  lived  in  the  1300s,  wrote 
his  famous  stories  in  rhyming  couplets.  Unfortunately,  when  he  died  in  1400,  the 
book  was  unfinished.  However,  Chaucer  managed  to  complete  twenty  tales  told  by  a 
variety  of  characters,  including  a knight,  a nun.  a farmer,  and  a squire  (a  country 
gentleman). 


Icj^end 


a traditional  story 
that  has  been 
widely  accepted 
as  truth 


a traditional 
story,  often  about 
superhuman 
beings  like  gods 
and  goddesses, 
that  may  explain 
the  origins  of 
things 

folk  tale 

a story  told  by 
people  within  a 
culture 

The  oral  tradition  includes  many  types  of  stories,  poems,  and  songs.  In  Module  3,  you 
studied  ballads.  Ballads  originally  were  story  songs.  Hundreds  of  years  passed  before 
they  were  written  down.  As  a result,  most  traditional  ballads  have  no  known  authors, 
and  for  most  ballads,  a variety  of  versions  exist.  Ballads  were  part  of  everyone  who 
had  repeated  them  and  embellished  (added  to)  them  over  the  centuries. 

In  the  same  way,  most  legends,  folk  tales,  and  myths  have  no  known  authors.  These 
stories  have  been  told  and  retold  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  They  belong  to  the 
community  rather  than  to  an  individual  writer. 

Legends  are  stories  about  people  and  events  of  the  past.  Many  people  believe  that 
legends  are  true  or  partly  true,  or  based  on  truth.  For  example,  the  story  about  King 
Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  is  called  a legend  because  most  people 
believe  that  while  the  story  has  been  changed  and  greatly  exaggerated  over  the 
centuries,  it  was  originally  based  on  true  events. 


Myths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  imaginative  stories  about  characters  who  are 
supernatural  beings,  such  as  gods,  goddesses,  and  monsters.  Some  myths  explain  how 
the  world  was  created.  Others  show  the  relationships  between  human  beings  and  the 
gods.  Yet  another  type  of  myth  explains  what  happens  after  death.  Many  myths 
feature  great  heroes  who  conquer  evil  and  save  their  people. 

Folk  tales  are  simply  stories  told  within  a community  or  culture.  Like  myths,  these 
stories  often  explain  the  origins  of  things  such  as  beliefs,  customs,  or  mysteries  (for 
example,  why  the  leaves  turn  colour  or  the  river  floods). 
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You  may  have  difficulty  understanding  the  difference  between 
myths  and  folk  tales.  They’re  both  stories  told  within  a culture, 
and  they  often  explain  how  things  got  started. 


The  difference  is  basically  just  a matter  of  how  traditional 
stories  are  classified.  Stories  we  call  myths  are  generally  more 
ancient,  and  they  almost  always  concern  creatures  with 
supernatural  powers.  At  one  time,  people  actually  believed 
them  to  be  true. 

By  contrast,  folk  tales  are  more  recent,  and  while  they’re 
sometimes  about  people  or  creatures  with  unusual  powers, 
they  were  usually  never  taken  seriously.  An  example  is  the 
story  of  Paul  Bunyan.  He  may  have  been  a giant  lumberjack 
who  could  perform  tremendous  feats  of  strength,  but  I don’t 
think  anyone  ever  really  believed  him  to  be  a real  person. 


■ 
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wi 


Crossroads  9 


a 


The  first  tale  that  youTl  read  in  this  section  is  a story  about  stories.  Turn  now  to 
page  174  in  Crossroads  9 and  read  “The  Gift  of  Stories,  The  Gift  of  Breath.”  As  you 
read,  think  about  the  stories  you’ve  heard  in  your  culture  and  within  your  own  family. 
When  you’ve  finished  the  story,  continue  with  the  discussion  that  follows. 


Trie  eiory  you’ve  juei  read,  wrinen  by  Joseph  Bruofiao,  is  aoiuaily  a 
reiellirig  of  several  Aboriginal  tales.  In  this  story  the  grandfather  tells 
the  little  girl  tfiat  stories  are '‘everywhere,  all  around  us.  They’re  inside 
of  us,  too,  just  likejhat  breath  we  usually  can’t  see”  (page  175;,*  . 


m: 


analogy 


a comparison 


When  the  grandfather  compares  the  stories  to  people’s  breath,  he’s  using  an  analogy. 
Usually  your  breath  is  invisible  and  you’re  unaware  that  you’re  continually  breathing. 
Similarly,  stories  are  a vital  part  of  people’s  existence.  In  other  words,  just  as  people 
couldn’t  live  without  breathing,  they  couldn’t  live  without  stories — certainly  not  in 
the  full  sense  of  what  people  think  of  as  living.  The  analogy  between  stories  and 
breathing  helps  the  granddaughter  to  understand  that  stories  are  part  of  human  life. 
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Sometimes  stories  are  “lost”  or  missing  stories.  Many  family  histories  are 
unavailable  for  some  reason — catastrophic  events  such  as  wars,  fires,  and  floods 
have  destroyed  physical  records;  broken  marriages,  adoptions,  and  a simple  lack 
of  interest  have  destroyed  many  oral  records.  Thus,  your  family  may  not  have  a 
great  many  stories.  Regardless  of  the  amount  of  family  information  you  have  or 
may  be  able  to  access,  you  can  still  begin  a record  today.  And  you’ll  probably  be 
surprised  about  what  stories  older  relatives  can  tell — ^if  you  ask  them. 

Do  you  have  any  stories  inside  of  you?  Think  about  a story  based  on  yourself  or 
your  family.  If  you’re  having  trouble  coming  up  with  ideas,  ask  yourself  the 
following  questions: 

• What  stories  have  you  heard  about  your  birth  and  childhood? 

• What  stories  have  you  heard  about  your  parents  and  grandparents? 

• What  story  about  your  life  would  you  tell  to  your  relatives  or  friends? 

• What  story  about  your  life  will  you  someday  tell  to  your  own  children? 


Today,  many  families  record  their  stories  with  photograph 
CDs,  and  videotapes.  This  way,  the  family  history  record 
kept  with  pictures  as  well  as  words.  If  you  have  a 
collection  of  family  photographs  or  videotapes,  take  them 
out  and  look  at  them  again — or,  at  least,  at  some  of  them. 
Do  these  pictures  evoke  (bring  out  or  call  forth)  stories 
from  your  own  memory? 


Following  are  a few  photographs  typical  of  those  found  \ 
in  a family  collection.  Some  of  them  go  back  many  years 
and  record  an  era  long  since  past.  Use  your  imagination  to  write 
a brief  story  about  one  of  the  photographs.  Think  about  these  ideas: 

• Why  was  this  photograph  likely  taken? 

• Does  this  photograph  seem  to  mark  a special  occasion? 

• Who  is  (or  was)  this  person? 

• Where  was  the  photograph  probably  taken? 

When  you’ve  written  your  story,  be  sure  to  share  it  with  a classmate,  friend,  or  family 
member. 

For  helpful  comments  see  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 on  page  83.  ^ 
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In  the  days  before  radio,  TV,  and  the  movies,  storytelling  was,  as  you’ve  seen,  a skill 
highly  prized  in  people.  One  common  activity  that  helped  people  pass  many  a quiet 
evening  was  to  take  turns  making  up  stories  on  the  spot. 

Often  the  process  went  like  this:  one  member  of  the  group  would  begin  with  an 
opening  line;  then  the  designated  storyteller  would  sit  back,  close  his  or  her  eyes,  and 
continue  with  the  tale. 


Another  activity  was  the  never-ending  bedtime  tale.  Based  on  a real  or  created  hero,  a 
child  would  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  continuing  adventures  of  this  character. 


)ing  Further 


As  you  would  suppose,  activities  of  this  sort  helped  people  develop  very  fertile 
imaginations.  Why  not  shut  off  the  television  set  some  dark  winter’s  evening  and  try 
this  activity  with  your  own  friends  or  family?  Relying  on  yourself  for  entertainment 
rather  than  the  cable  TV  company,  or  even  the  public  library,  can  be  a very 
rewarding — and  very  enriching — experience. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  thought  a bit  about  myths,  legends,  and  folk  tales,  and  you’ve 
considered  the  importance  of  stories  in  families  and  communities.  In  the  next  activity, 
you’ll  be  reading  two  tales  from  different  cultures. 

Activity  2:  Quest  Tales  from  Two  Cuitures 


Do  you  know  what  a quest  is?  In  many  stories,  the  main  character  goes  on  a long  and 
difficult  journey  in  search  of  something  noble,  ideal,  or  holy — this  is  the  character’s 

quest  ^ quest. 
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The  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  is  a quest  story  you  may  have  heard  of.  In  parts  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  people  believed  that  the  Grail — the  cup  from  which 
Christ  drank  at  the  Last  Supper — was  also  used  to  catch  the  last  drops  of  blood  from 
Christ’s  body  on  the  cross.  Medieval  knights  searched  for  the  Holy  Grail,  which  was 
believed  to  be  lost  but  still  in  existence;  to  find  it  would  be  the  most  glorious  thing  a 
Christian  knight  could  do. 

Most  religious  and  cultural  traditions  have  quest  stories  of 
their  own.  These  stories  usually  show  that  those  who 
engage  in  quests  must  be  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices 
to  attain  their  goals. 

Other  quests  in  stories  focus  on  a search  for  such  things  as 
love,  purity,  forgiveness,  honour,  and  understanding.  The 
stories  that  you’ll  read  next  in  Crossroads  9 both  involve 
quests.  As  you  read  them,  think  about  the  purpose  of  the 
quests  they  describe.  In  each  case,  what  is  the  main 
character  searching  for? 

— ^ The  first  story,  “The  White  Stone  Canoe,”  is  a retelling  of  an  Aboriginal  tale.  Turn 

Crossroads  ^ ^ now  to  page  176  of  Crossroads  9 and  read  this  story.  As  you  do  so,  think  about  the 

significance  of  the  title.  When  you’ve  finished,  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


1. 


“The  White  Stone  Canoe”  is  an 
Ojibwa/Chippewa  tale  of  a young  man  who 
goes  into  the  world  of  the  afterlife  to  see  the 
spirit  of  the  woman  he  loves.  Would  you 
consider  this  a quest  in  the  traditional 
meaning  of  the  term?  Why  or  why  not? 


At  the  end  of  this  story,  the  young  man  awakens 
only  to  find  that  everything  had  been  a dream.  Does 
this  mean  that  his  experience  had  been  meaningless,  or  was  it  still  something 
important?  Explain  your  answer. 


3.  Look  at  the  illustration  on  page  177. 

a.  Explain  how  this  illustration  is  connected  with  the  story. 

b.  Do  you  think  that  the  illustration  is  effective?  Give  a reason  for  your  answer. 


J Compare  your  relponses  with  those  in  the  Ap^ndix,  Section  1 : Activity  2 on  page  83.  \ 
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Internet 
;iing  Further 


There  are  a number  of  sites  on  the  Internet  featuring  photographs,  drawings,  and 
stories  of  America’s  Aboriginal  peoples.  Try  using  “First  Nations”  or  “Aboriginal 
peoples”  as  your  search  terms. 

The  young  man  in  “The  White  Stone  Canoe”  undertakes  a long  journey  to  be  reunited 
with  his  bride.  The  next  story  that  you’ll  read  is  also  about  a quest  for  love. 


Do  you  believe  that  men  and  women  should  choose  the  person  they  want  to  marry? 
In  some  cultures,  parents  arrange  the  marriages  of  their  children.  In  “Savitri  and 
Satyavan,”  a story  from  India,  a princess  undertakes  a journey  to  find  a husband. 


I think  it’s  awful  that  in  some  cultures  people  can’t  even  choose 
their  own  spouse.  I mean,  this  is  the  person  you  intend  to  spend 
the  rest  of  your  life  with.  Isn’t  it  obvious  that  you’re  the  only  one 
who  can  make  this  choice? 


Obvious  to  you,  perhaps;  but  don’t  you  think  thafs  at  least 
partly  because  of  the  attitudes  of  your  own  culture?  In  some 
traditions,  the  viewpoint  is  that  a young,  inexperienced  person 
is  likely  to  make  an  irrational  choice  based  on  something 
fleeting  like  physical  attraction.  A parent,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
thought  to  be  more  likely  to  make  a sensible  choice.  And 
remember,  parents  who  love  their  children — and  most  do — 
aren’t  likely  to  do  anything  entirely  against  their  wishes. 


vssroads  9 


a 


Turn  now  to  page  181  of  Crossroads  9 and  read  “Savitri  and  Satyavan.”  When  you’ve 
finished,  continue  with  the  journal  entry  that  follows. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  to  the  two  stories  that  you’ve  read  in  this  activity. 
Begin  by  considering  the  following  questions: 

- 

• Which  tale  do  you  prefer? 

• Which  ending  do  you  prefer? 

• What  similarities  and  differences  do  you  see  in  the  stories? 
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4.  In  “Savitri  and  Satyavan,”  Savitri  actually  undertakes 
two  quests. 

a.  What  is  her  first  quest? 

b.  What  is  her  second  quest? 

5.  Look  at  the  illustration  on  pages  182  and  183. 

a.  What  is  the  illustration  depicting? 

b.  Do  you  think  this  picture  complements 
(enhances)  the  story?  Explain  your  reasons. 

6.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  shown  here.  Then,  think  about 
the  quests  in  the  two  stories.  Compare  the  two  stories  by  answering  the  questions 
in  the  chart.  Since  Savitri  has  two  quests,  you’ll  have  to  explain  both. 


Who  is  the  character  engaged  in 
the  quest? 

m 

1 

! 

i 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
quest? 

j 1 

Where  does  the  character 
travel? 

1 

Does  the  character  achieve  his 
or  her  goal? 

1 

7.  In  both  stories,  the  main  character  meets  a supernatural  being  who  has  great 
power.  These  beings  perform  important  roles  in  the  stories. 

a.  Who  is  the  Master  of  Life?  What  is  his  role  in  “The  White  Stone  Canoe”? 

b.  Who  is  Yamraj?  What  is  his  role  in  “Savitri  and  Satyavan”? 

c.  How  is  the  behaviour  of  these  supernatural  beings  different? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2 on  page  83. 
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In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  two  tales  from  two  very 
different  cultures.  In  both  stories,  the  main  characters  go 
on  a quest  for  their  loved  ones. 


In  the  Aboriginal  tale,  the  man  must  accept  separation 
from  his  dead  bride;  in  the  Hindu  myth,  Savitri  is  able 
to  bring  her  husband  back  to  life. 


8. 


Suggest  a reason  why  this  idea,  or  theme,  of  trying 
to  bring  back  a loved  one  after  death  is  common  to 
the  literature  of  different  cultures.  If  you  know  of  any 
examples  from  other  cultures,  mention  them  in  your  response. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2 on  page  85 


1 ~ 

hg  Further 


If  you’ve  ever  read  any  of  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  you  may  have  mentioned  the  tale  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  in  answering  question  8.  This  is  a story  of  a man 
who,  like  the  protagonist  in  “The  White  Stone  Canoe,” 
goes  on  a quest  into  the  spirit  world  in  hopes  of  bringing 
the  object  of  his  love  back  to  life. 


If  ancient  mythology  interests  you,  and  you’ve  never  read 
this  story,  see  if  you  can  find  a version  of  it  at  your  library 
or  on  the  Internet. 


Internet 


Compare  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  with  the  North  American  Aboriginal  tale 
you’ve  just  read.  Though  the  stories  are  very  different,  the  fundamental  similarities 
may  surprise  you,  especially  when  you  consider  how  far  apart  the  two  cultures  that 
developed  them  were. 

If  you  can’t  find  a full  version  of  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  you  can  locate  a 
thumbnail  sketch  at  this  URL: 

http://www.geocities.com/Athens/Forum/6946/mythology/orpheus.html 

It’s  probable  that  somewhere  in  your  past  reading,  listening,  or  viewing  you’ve 
encountered  mythological  stories  like  the  ones  you’ve  read  in  this  activity.  Perhaps 
you  enjoyed  them  as  stories  but  didn’t  think  much  more  about  them  or  their  deeper 
significance.  Now  that  you’ve  started  to  think  a bit  about  how  cultures  from  all  over 
the  world  have  developed  their  own  set  of  myths,  legends,  and  folk  tales,  perhaps 
you’ll  see  mythological  stories  in  a new  light. 
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9.  Think  about  how  you’ve  approached  any  myths  and  folk  tales  you’ve  heard  or 
read  in  the  past.  Then  think  about  what  you’ve  done  in  this  activity.  In  the  future, 
will  you  change  the  way  you  understand  tales  of  this  sort?  Explain  your  answer. 


I Compare  your  response  with  the  ope  in  the  Appendix,  Section' 1 : Activity  2 on  page  85. 


If  you’re  interested  in  reading  more  tales  from  other  cultures,  visit  your  local  library 
to  locate  books  on  myths  and  legends.  There  are  excellent  books  available  for  readers 
of  all  levels.  Ask  your  librarian  for  help  if  necessary. 


Internet 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  may  find  legends  on  this  website: 


http://www.folklegend.com/ 


Use  legends  ox  folk  tales  as  search  words  to  find  other  sites. 

In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  read  more  tales  from  different  cultures,  and  you  should  see 
more  clearly  that  people  from  all  cultures  have  used  stories  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  the  world. 


Activity  3:  Pourquoi  Taies 


pourquoi  tale 

a story  told  to 
explain  some 
natural  feature  or 
event  that  is 
mysterious  or  not 
understood 


Why  does  the  Earth  shake?  Why  do 
mountains  roar?  Why  does  the  Moon 
alter  its  shape?  Why  do  the  seasons 
change? 

The  answers  to  questions  like  these 
were  puzzling  to  people  in  the  past. 
Before  scientists  explained  these  and 
many  other  mysteries  of  nature, 
people  created  stories  to  explain  what 
they  couldn’t  understand.  Such 
stories  are  sometimes  called 
pourquoi  tales  (from  the  French 
word  meaning  why). 


Crossroads  9 a 


The  first  pourquoi  tale  that  you’ll  read  is  “The  Magic  Millstones:  Why  the  Sea  Is 
Salt.”  This  story  originated  in  Iceland.  If  you  don’t  know  what  millstones  are,  look  at 
the  illustration  on  page  189  of  Crossroads  9.  Millstones  were  round,  flat  stones  used 
to  grind  grain  into  flour. 
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Now  turn  to  page  188  of  Crossroads  9 and  read  “The  Magic  Millstones:  Why  the  Sea 
Is  Salt.”  When  you’ve  finished,  answer  the  questions  that  follow, 

1.  According  to  this  story,  why  is  the  sea  salty? 

2.  Some  pourquoi  tales  have  strong  moral  messages.  In  this  story,  evil  is  punished 
severely. 

a.  What  evil  is  ICing  Frodi  guilty  of?  How  is  he  punished? 

b.  What  evil  are  the  warriors  guilty  of?  How  are  they  punished? 

c.  What  is  the  message  or  moral  of  the  tale? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  the  people  of  Iceland  would  have  been  interested  in  the  sea  and 
its  saltiness? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3 on  page  85. 

^ ^ — 


You  may  wish  to 
review 

personification  in 
Module  2. 


The  next  pourquoi  tale  you’ll  be  reading  comes 
from  Nigeria,  a country  in  Africa.  This  story 
explains  why  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  in  the 
sky,  and  why  water  covers  much  of  our  planet. 
Turn  now  to  page  195  of  Crossroads  9,  and  read 
“Water,  Moon,  and  Sun.”  When  you’ve  finished, 
answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


4. 


Do  you  recall  what  personification  is?  When 
writers  give  human  characteristics  to  something 
non-human,  they’re  using  personification.  How  does  the  story  you’ve  just  read 
show  personification  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  water? 


5.  In  your  opinion,  is  “Water,  Moon,  and  Sun”  intended  to  be  a serious  or  a 
light-hearted  story?  Give  your  reasons  for  thinking  as  you  do. 


1 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3 on  page  86. 


Have  you  ever  considered  why  animals  look  or  act  the  way  that  they  do?  Why  do 
bears  have  short  tails?  Why  do  foxes  have  long  tails?  The  third  pourquoi  tale  that 
you’ll  be  reading  explains  why  pandas  have  black  markings. 
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Crossroads  9 


Turn  to  page  203  of  Crossroads  9 and 
read  the  pourquoi  tale  from  China 
called  “The  Legend  of  the  Panda.” 
After  that,  answer  the  questions  that 
follow. 


6.  In  this  story,  the  villagers  call  the 
pandas  Beishung.  How  do  Dolma 
and  the  villagers  feel  about  the 
Beishung?  How  do  you  know  this? 

7.  Why  could  Dolma  be  called  the 
hero  of  the  story? 


8.  According  to  this  legend,  how  did  the  pandas  acquire  their  black  markings? 

9.  What  other  geographical  feature  is  explained  at  the  end  of  this  story? 


> L Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section^:  Activity  3 on  page  86. 


Going  Further 


Internet 


Pandas  are  an  example  of  an  endangered  species.  As  with  many  wild  animals,  when 
the  human  population  grows,  the  living  space  of  the  animals  is  threatened.  If  you’re 
interested  in  pandas,  read  the  information  on  pages  206-207  of  Crossroads  9.  Here’s 
a website  that  will  also  give  you  some  information.  When  you  get  there,  just  click  on 
the  Giant  Panda  button. 


http  ://www.bears.org/aiiinials/ 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  several  pourquoi  stories.  Chances  are  that  you’ve  read 
other  stories  of  this  type,  though  perhaps  you  called  them  something  different.  „ 
Your  job  now  is  to  have  some  fun  by  making  up  a pourquoi  story  of  your  own  to 
explain  something  in  your  own  world.  Your  story  can  be  funny — even 
ridiculous— but  it  should  follow  the  pattern  of  a traditional  pourquoi  story  by 
explaining  why  something  is  the  way  it  is."  You  might,  for  instance,  make  up  a 
story  to  explain  why  dogs  chase  cats,  why  winter  comes  each  year,  why  older 
people’s  hair  turns  grey  (or  why  it  falls  out  completely!)  or  why  it’s  so  hard  to  get 
up  bh  a school-day  morning.  The  field  is  wide  open. 


When  you’ve  finished  your  story,  be  sure  to  share  it  with  at  least  one  other 
person— and  preferabl/"with  as  many  people  as  possible. 


/ 
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In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  three  pourquoi  tales — one  from  Iceland,  one  from 
Nigeria,  and  one  from  China.  These  stories,  passed  from  generation  to  generation,  are 
attempts  at  explaining  mysteries  of  nature.  Stories  of  this  sort  are  found  in  different 
cultures  throughout  the  world. 


Since  trie  beginning  of 
human  e/ieience,  people 
heive  been  curiouo  aboui 
vyriy  [fiirige  are  trie  way  [hey 
are,-,  Becauee  people  didn’t 
I'.rioy/  the  real  caueee,  trie/'*" 
craiited  their,  ov/h 
e/pjariatiorie  of^iature’e-" 


In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  think  about  how  storytellers  use  a variety  of  beginnings  in 
their  sentences  to  help  make  their  storytelling  interesting  and  effective. 


Activity  4:  Sentence  Beginnings 

Do  you  enjoy  visiting  old  neighbourhoods  in  a town  or  city?  Homes  in  these  areas  are 
often  unique  and  distinctive  and  frequently  have  great  character.  Because  of  the 
variety  of  structures,  these  neighbourhoods  are  often  more  appealing  and  interesting 
than  newer  “cookie-cutter”  neighbourhoods.  Writing  that  has  a variety  of  sentence 
structures  is  more  interesting  too. 

Earlier  in  this  course,  you 
were  asked  to  think  about 
ways  in  which  writers  can 
vary  their  sentence 
structures  so  that  their 
writing  will  be  interesting 
and  effective.  In  this 
activity,  you’ll  be  given  a 
few  more  pointers  on  how 
you  can  vary  your 

syntax  Syntax — or  sentence 

sentence  structure  Structure — whenever 

you’re  writing. 
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23 


yL%b  / ■' 


Mr.  Cardinal:  Let’s  see  if  we  can  brainstorm  some  of  the  things  you  can  do  to’create 
variety  in  your  sentence  structures.  ' . 

■ v"  . '■  '■  , 

Wei:  Well,  most  sentences  are  statements,  but  sometimes  I use  an  occasional  question 
or  command  or  exclamatory  sentence  for  variety. 

Shane:  Me  too.  And  using  different  punctuation  marks  also  changes  sentences.  Like,  if  I 
use  a dash,  a colon,  or  a semicolon  once  in  awhile.  I’ll  vary  my  syntax.  ■ 


Claudette:  Another  way  to  vary  sentences  is  to  use  different  coordinating  and 
subordinating  conjunctions.  There  are  lots  to  choose  from,  so  you  don’t  have  to  depend 
on  using  the  same  one  or  two  over  and  over. 


Mr.  Cardinal:  Good  ideas.  Let’s  look  at  some  of  them  more  closely. 


Handbook  ^ 


Do  you  remember  the  difference  between  coordinating 
and  subordinating  conjunctions?  If  you’ve  forgotten, 
go  back  to  Activity  3 of  Module  3:  Section  3.  You 
could  also  look  at  your  Junior  High  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  2:  Grammar.  When 
you’ve  done  your  review  (if  necessary),  answer  the 
following  questions. 

1.  List  the  seven  coordinating  conjunctions. 

2.  List  twenty  subordinating  conjunctions.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  think  of  twenty,  but  see  how  many  you  can  get.  If  you  can,  work  on 
your  list  with  a classmate  or  study  partner. 


i 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4 on  page  86. 


Now  that  you’ve  done  a bit  of  review,  it’s  time  to  move  on.  You  may  also  put  some 
variety  into  your  sentence  structures  by  doing  the  following: 

• varying  the  lengths  of  your  sentences 

• changing  the  ways  in  which  you  begin  your  sentences 
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Varying  the  Lengths  of  Your  Sentences 

You’ve  probably  observed  that  good  writers  create  sentences  of  different  lengths. 
Although  most  sentences  are  of  medium  length  (10  to  25  words),  in  most  texts  you’ll 
see  an  occasional  short  sentence  as  well  as  an  occasional  long  one.  A short  sentence 
is  often  used  to  emphasize  an  action  or  idea. 

3.  Turn  back  to  “The  Legend  of  the  Panda”  in  Crossroads  and  read  the  fifth 
paragraph  on  page  204  (beginning  “The  wounded  cub...”). 

a.  Count  the  number  of  words  in  each  of  the  three  sentences  in  this  paragraph. 
How  many  words  are  there  in  each  sentence? 


b.  What  observation  can  you  make  about  the  variety  in  sentence  length  in  this 
short  paragraph? 


I ^Compare  your  respon^S^Adth  those  in  the  /i^endix,  Sectio^^fetivftf  4 oii  page  87.  ^ 

Text  written  entirely  in  short  sentences  sounds  childish  and  choppy.  Your  writing  style 
will  be  tedious  and  maybe  even  confusing  if  you  write  very  long  sentences  all  the  time. 
This  type  of  writing  may  sound  pretentious.  By  using  sentences  of  different  lengths, 
you’ll  provide  interest  and  offer  the  reader  a refreshing  variety  in  your  writing. 

Varying  Your  Sentence  Beginnings 

Another  way  you  can  vary  your  sentences  is  to 
change  the  beginnings.  The  usual  way  of 
structuring  a sentence  is  to  put  the  subject  first 
and  then  the  verb. 

Look  at  the  following  sentences  or  parts  of 
sentences  from  “The  Legend  of  the  Panda”: 

• She  also  gathered  mountain  blossoms — (page  203). 

subject  verb 


• Dolma  smiled  to  see  her  peaceful  flock  (page  204). 

subject  verb 


• The  leopard’s  sharp  claws  tore  at  the  helpless  little  Beishung  (page  204). 

subject  verb 


• The  wounded  cub  withdrew  weakly  into  the  flock  (page  204). 

subject  verb 
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But  while  this  usual  order  appears  natural,  it  can  also  quickly  become  repetitive.  To 
avoid  using  the  same  subject-verb  pattern  in  all  sentences,  you  can  vary  your 
sentences  in  several  ways.  For  example,  you  can  write  inverted  sentences.  You  can 
also  begin  sentences  with 


• adverbs 

• phrases 

• dependent  clauses 


The  material  that  follows  will 
explain  what  each  of  these 
processes  involves. 


adverb  phrase 

a group  of  words 
working  together 
as  an  adverb 
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Beginning  Sentences  with  Adverbs 

As  you  saw  in  Module  2,  adverbs  are  words  that  modify  verbs  (though  they  can  also 
modify  adjectives  and  other  adverbs).  They  give  additional  information  about  an  action, 
telling  when,  where,  how,  and  why  something  occurs.  An  adverb  can  be  a single  word 
or  a group  of  words  working  together  (called  an  adverb  phrase). 

In  “The  Legend  of  the  Panda,”  author  Linda  Granfield  uses  adverbs  and  adverb  phrases 
at  the  beginning  of  several  sentences: 


• Long  years  ago.  Dolma,  a young  shepherdess,  lived  with  her  sisters... (page  203). 

adverb  phrase 


Handbook 


• Each  day.  Dolma  led  her  small  flock  of  sheep  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the 


adverb  phrase 

nearby  mountain  (page  203). 

• Suddenly,  a snow  leopard  pounced  from 

adverb 

a tree  (page  204). 

• Moments  later,  the  shepherdess  lay 

adverb  phrase 

lifeless  upon  the  trampled  grass... (page  204). 

For  more  information  about  adverbs  and  adverb 
phrases,  check  Section  2:  Grammar  in  your  Junior 
High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 
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4.  Vary  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  putting  the  adverb  or  adverb  phrase  at  the 
beginning. 

a.  The  cat  got  up  slowly  and  moved  toward  its  intended  prey. 

b.  I didn’t  do  well  at  first. 


c.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  a good  time,  surprisingly. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4 or 


phrase 


a group  of  words, 
without  a subject 
and  complete 
verb,  acting  as  a 
unit 


clause 


a group  of  words 
with  a subject 
and  verb 


object  of  the 
preposition 


the  noun  or 
pronoun  at  the 
end  of  a 
prepositional 
phrase 
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Beginning  Sentences  with  Phrases 

Groups  of  words  that  have  no  subject  and  verb  are  called  phrases.  The  adverb 
phrases  you’ve  just  looked  at  are  examples  of  one  type  of  phrase.  Phrases  are 
different  from  clauses,  which  are  groups  of  words  with  subjects  and  verbs. 

One  type  of  phrase  is  the  prepositional  phrase.  (You  should  recall  studying 
prepositional  phrases  in  Module  2.)  Prepositional  phrases  begin  with  prepositions, 
which  are  connecting  words.  For,  in,  to,  on,  of,  at,  with,  and  from 
are  examples  of  prepositions.  A prepositional  phrase  ends  with  a 
noun  or  pronoun,  called  the  object  of  the  preposition. 


As  well  as  adverb  phrases  and  prepositional  phrases,  there 
are  also  several  other  kinds  of  phrases.  You  can  use 
phrases  in  front  of  subjects  to  vary  your  sentence 
structure.  Look  at  the  examples  that  follow  to  see  how 
Linda  Granfield  uses  phrases  of  different  sorts  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences  in  “The  Legend  of  the  Panda.” 


By  the  trickling  stream,  the  white  panda  cub  nibbled  tender  shoots  (page  204). 

phrase 


• His  hunger  satisfied,  he  frolicked  among  the  sheep  and  lambs... (page  204). 

phrase 

• Among  the  dewy  grasses,  she  filled  her  basket  and  returned...  (page  204). 

phrase 

• With  teeth  bared,  he  attacked  the  white  cub  (page  204). 

phrase 

• On  the  appointed  day,  the  sorrowful  villagers  gathered... (page  204). 

phrase 
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5.  Add  variety  to  each  of  the  following  sentences  by 
making  up  an  appropriate  introductory  phrase  of 
some  sort. 

a.  Natasha  faced  the  waiting  audience. 

b.  We  all  tumbled  into  the  van. 

c.  The  exam  started. 


your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  4 on  page  87. 

^ 


Beginning  Sentences  with  Dependent  Clauses 

Another  way  of  achieving  variety  in  your  sentence  structures  is  to  begin  a sentence 
now  and  then  with  a subordinate  conjunction  and  a dependent  clause  instead  of  with 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  When  you  place  the  dependent  clause  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence,  you  build  a small  amount  of  suspense  because  you  withhold  the  main 
idea  for  a moment. 

Look  at  these  examples  from  “The  Legend  of  the  Panda”: 

• While  the  sheep  grazed,  Dolma  collected  herbs  to  make  medicines  for  the 

dependent  clause  main  clause 

villagers  (page  203). 

• On  a morning  when  the  air  was  sweet  with  spring,  a young  animal  crept  from 

dependent  clause  main  clause 

the  nearby  evergreen  forest  (page  203). 

• As  the  bamboo  grasses  rustled  in  damp  winds,  the  mourners  smeared 

dependent  clause  main  clause 

themselves  with  ashes  (page  204). 

• As  she  had  so  often,  one  day  Dolma  left  her  flock  to  gather  herbs  (page  204). 

dependent  clause  main  clause 
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I Handbook 


For  more  information  about  dependent  clauses,  turn  to  Module  3,  Section  3 and 
review  Activity  3.  As  well,  you  can  check  Section  2:  Grammar  in  your  Junior  High 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


6.  Add  variety  to  the  sentences  that  follow  by  putting  the  dependent  clauses  at 
the  beginning. 


a.  The  feeding  frenzy  began 
before  the  last  pig  arrived  at  the 
trough. 

b.  A hush  fell  on  the  room  as  the 
clock  struck  midnight. 

c.  The  creature  pounced  before  I 
was  able  to  prepare  myself. 


d.  I can  do  the  job  whenever  you  think  the  time  is  right. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Sectioi 


Activity  4 on  page  87. 
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Using  Inverted  Sentences 

In  Module  2,  you  learned  that  an  inverted  sentence  is  written  with  the  verb  in  front  of 
the  subject.  This  unusual  order  creates  an  interesting  variety  in  sentence  structure. 
Look  at  these  examples  from  “The  Legend  of  the  Panda”: 


• Great  were  the  lamentations  in  the  Wolong  Valley  when  the  people  learned  of 

verb  subject 

Dolma’s  death  (page  204). 


• Heavy  was  the  grief  of  all  the  Beishung  (page  204). 

verb  subject 


Inverted  sentences  often  begin  with  prepositional  phrases  or  adverbs  (or  adverb 
phrases).  After  this  introductory  part  of  the  sentence,  however,  comes  the  verb  rather 
than  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 


Handbook 


For  more  review  of  inverted  sentences,  see  Activity  3 of  Module  2:  Section  3.  Also, 
check  Section  2:  Grammar  in  your  Junior  High  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


As  you  have  seen,  Linda  Granfield  has  used  a wide  variety  of  sentence  beginnings  in 
“The  Legend  of  the  Panda.”  As  a result,  Granfield’s  sentence  structures  are  both 
interesting  and  effective. 
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You  will  now  take  a closer  look  at  the  sentence  beginnings 
from  the  stories  you  just  read. 


7.  Take  a look  at  the  sentences  that  follow  and  see  if  you  can  recognize  the  type  of 
beginning  used  in  each  case.  For  each  one,  tell  whether  the  writer  has  created  an 
inverted  sentence  or  whether  the  sentence  begins  with 
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• a subject 

• an  adverb  or  adverb  phrase 

• a phrase  of  some  other  sort 

• a dependent  clause 

a.  Long,  long  ago  Sun  and  Moon  got  married... (page  195). 

b.  Sun  and  Moon  were  excited  (page  196). 

c.  When  the  world  was  first  made,  the  water  in  the 
was  fresh  and  not  the  least  bit  salty  (page  188). 

d.  In  the  long-ago  times,  Frodi,  King  of  the 
Northlands,  owned  some  magic  millstones 
(page  188). 


e.  They  touched  the  magic  millstones  (page  189). 

f.  From  that  moment,  there  was  happiness  and 
peace  among  all  the  king’s  people... (page  189). 

g.  Here  was  a band  of  fierce  warriors  in  a country  that  had  been  given  peace  and 
happiness  (page  190). 

h.  Several  miles  later,  Yamraj  looked  back  again  (page  186). 

i.  As  he  went  along  he  saw  flowers  beside  his  path  and  heard  the  songs  of  birds 
(page  178). 

j.  With  him  went  all  the  creatures  in  the  sea... (page  196). 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4 on  page  87. 
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We’ve  done  a lot  of  work  in  this  course  on  ways  to  create  variety 
in  our  sentences.  I'm  getting  just  a bit  confused.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  have  a short  review  before  finishing  this  activity? 


Good  idea.  If  you  work  through  the  following  material,  it  should 
help  bring  together  the  different  ways  you’ve  been  shown  of 
creating  variety  in  your  sentences.  Do  this  review  if  you  think 
you  need  more  practice. 


A Quick  Review  of  Creating  Sentence  Variety 

You  may  wish  to  keep  notes  on  creating  sentence  variety  in  your  own  files  or 
notebook. 


Use  different  types  of  sentences. 

Use  conjunctions. 

Change  sentence  beginnings. 

Create  inverted  sentences.  1 

M!:: 


Use  different  types  of  sentences. 


Instead  of  writing  declarative  sentences  or 
statements  all  the  time,  you  can  occasionally 
write  a question,  command,  or  exclamatory 
sentence. 
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8.  Follow  the  directions  to  change  each  sentence. 

a.  Change  this  statement  into  a question: 

She  couldn’t  believe  her  cousin’s  excuse. 

b.  Change  this  statement  into  a command: 

Samantha’s  father  told  her  to  heat  some  water. 

c.  Change  this  statement  into  an  exclamatory  sentence: 

He  was  surprised  to  see  the  new  computer  in  his  room. 

Use  conjunctions. 

Some  conjunctions  are  overused — especially  the  conjunction  and.  If  you  use  a 
variety  of  conjunctions,  you’ll  vary  your  sentence  structures. 


9.  Follow  the  directions  to  change  each  sentence. 

a.  Replace  the  and  with  a subordinating  conjunction: 

Arlen  enjoyed  hiking  in  the  mountains,  and  she 
loved  the  scenery. 

b.  Replace  the  and  with  a semicolon  and  conjunctive 
adverb: 


Gschu  was  tired  after  her  long  drive,  and  she  was 
hungry. 


c.  Replace  the  so  with  a subordinating  conjunction: 


Cole  didn’t  feel  well,  so  he  left  early. 
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d.  Replace  the  so  with  a semicolon  and  conjunctive  adverb: 


Kent  was  very  happy  to  get  the  job,  so  he  arrived  at  work  a half  hour  early. 


e.  Replace  the  but  with  a subordinating  conjunction: 


The  fire  burned  several  acres  of  forest, 
but  the  firefighters  finally  put  it  out. 


f.  Replace  the  but  with  a semicolon  and 
conjunctive  adverb: 


It  was  early  spring,  but  the  meadow 
flowers  were  blooming. 


Change  sentence  beginnings. 

Instead  of  always  starting  sentences  with  the  subject  of  the  main  clause,  try  to 
begin  with  an  adverb  or  adverb  phrase,  a different  kind  of  phrase,  or  a 
dependent  clause. 

....  •'!« 


10.  Add  variety  to  the  sentences  that  follow  by  adding  new  beginnings  as  instructed. 

a.  Add  a prepositional  phrase  to  the  beginning  of  this  sentence: 

Kyle  saw  a deer  running  across  the  road. 

b.  Add  an  adverb  or  adverb  phrase  to  the  beginning  of  this  sentence: 


The  dog  barked  furiously  at  the  skunk. 

c.  Add  a dependent  clause  to  the  beginning  of  this  sentence;  remember  to  begin 
with  a subordinating  conjunction: 

Layton  felt  relieved. 
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d.  Add  a phrase  to  the  beginning  of  this  sentenee;  begin  with  the  word  worried: 


Seamus  called  for  help. 

e.  Add  a phrase  to  the  beginning  of  this  sentence;  begin  with  the  words  to  win: 

Andrea  trained  for  several  hours  every  week. 

f.  Add  a phrase  to  the  beginning  of  this  sentence;  begin  with  the  words 
her  foot: 

Lee  left  the  hospital  in  a wheelchair. 

. Create  inverted  sentences. 


I Another  way  of  varying  sentences  is  lo  use  inverted  sentences  now  and  then;  In 
[ this  tvpe  of  sentence,  the  verb  comes  before  the  subject 

f -.me- 


11.  Convert  the  sentences  that  follow  into  inverted  sentences. 


d.  The  mosquitoes  hummed  outside  the  tent. 


e.  The  bulldozer  rumbled  over  the  field. 


J Compare 


your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  4 on  page  88. 
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ig  Further 
Internet 


If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  methods  of  adding  variety  to  your  sentenees,  you’ll 
find  a number  of  websites  devoted  to  this  topie.  Many  of  them  are  aimed  at  advanced 
students,  but  if  you’d  like  to  extend  yourself,  take  a look.  Here’s  one  site  that  will  get 
you  started: 


http://theliterarylink.coni/sentences.html 


Go  back  to  the  journal  entries  you  wrote  earlier  in  this 
section  and  look  at  your  sentence  variety.  Find  an  entry 
that  can  be  improved  by  adding  variety  to  your 
sentences  in  length  and  structure,  and  rewrite  it.  But  be 
careful  not  to  overdo  things;  good  writing  isn’t 
exaggerated.  Make  changes  only  where  you  genuinely 
feel  you  can  improve  what  you’ve  already  written. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  thought  about  ways  of  varying  your  sentences.  A variety  in 
sentence  length  and  structure  adds  interest  for  readers  and  helps  prevent  monotony. 


As  you’ve  seen,  you  can  achieve  sentence  variety  by  altering  the  usual  subject- verb 
pattern  in  statements.  For  instance,  you  can  begin  your  sentences  with  adverbs  and 
adverb  phrases,  other  types  of  phrases,  and  dependent  clauses.  You  can  also  create  an 
occasional  inverted  sentence  by  placing  the  verb  ahead  of  the  subject.  And,  of  course, 
you  can  always  add  variety  simply  by  writing  sentences  of  different  length. 
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Conclusion 


Section  1 has  focused  on  reading  tales  from  different  countries.  Some  of  these  stories 
are  pourquoi  tales,  which  provide  explanations  for  mysteries  in  nature.  Other  stories 
tell  of  quests  undertaken  for  noble  or  honourable  causes. 

You  also  did  more  work  on  sentence  structure  in  this  section.  An  effective  writer 
creates  a variety  of  sentences.  You’re  now  familiar  with  several  ways  of  starting 
sentences  so  that  you  don’t  always  rely  on  a subject- verb  pattern.  Varying  the  length 
of  your  sentences  and  using  different  conjunctions  will  also  help  you  to  create 
effective  sentences. 


Among  your  family  or  friends,  you  may  know  someone  who’s  a talented  storyteller. 
Perhaps  you  enjoy  sharing  stories  with  others.  The  next  time  that  you  hear  or  tell  a 
story,  think  about  the  gift  you’re  receiving  or  giving — the  gift  of  stories. 


Assignment 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5A,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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Modern  Tales 

Would  you  rather  listen  to  a story,  read  it,  or  watch  it  on  television?  The  stories  that  you  read  in 
Section  1 originated  a long  time  ago — when  writing  was  either  unknown  or  limited  to  a few 
scholars.  You  could  say  that  the  first  stage  of  storytelling  was  the  oral  tradition — telling  stories 
aloud. 

Later,  when  education  became  more  accessible  and  more  people  acquired  the  skills  of  writing  and 
reading,  authors  began  to  write  and  publish  stories.  The  invention  of  the  printing  press  in  the 
fifteenth  century  speeded  up  this  process  enormously  and  made  printed  stories  available  to  a much 
wider  audience  than  before.  Since  some  writers’  stories  were  short,  they  were  sometimes  published 
in  periodicals.  Longer  stories,  eventually  called  novels,  were  sometimes  printed  chapter  by  chapter 
over  several  months. 

In  the  early-  and  mid-twentieth  century,  stories  were  told  through  the  medium  of  radio.  Sound 
effects  added  to  the  visualization  of  the  story.  Today,  many  stories  are  told  through  the  medium  of 
film.  Instead  of  only  reading  or  listening  to  stories,  you  can  view  them.  What  differences  do  you  see 
between  traditional  stories  and  the  ones  you  watch  in  movies  or  on  television? 

In  spite  of  the  popularity  of  television  and  movies,  many  people  continue  to  tell  stories  to  one 
another.  In  this  section,  you’ll  be  comparing  some  modern  story  varieties  with  those  of  the  past  and 
thinking  about  similarities  and  differences.  You’ll  also  be  working  on  your  own  storytelling 
techniques — orally,  visually,  and  in  written  form.  When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you  should  be 
able  to  tell  a story  orally  and  communicate  it  visually  in  a comic  book. 


Activity  1 : Urban  Legends 


As  you  saw  in  the  first  section  of  this  module,  a legend  is  a traditional  story  that  many 
people  believe  to  be  true.  Legends  were  passed  orally  from  generation  to  generation 
until  eventually  they  were  written  down.  The  story  of  Robin  Hood  is  an  example  of  a 
legend.  Although  there’s  no  proof  that  Robin  Hood  ever  existed,  many  people  believe 
that  someone  like  him  once  lived  as  an  outlaw  (because  of  an  unjust  legal  system)  in  a 
forest  near  Nottingham,  England,  and  that  he  helped  poor  people  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  rich. 


urban  legend 

a supposedly  true 
story  that  is 
passed  from 
person  to  person 
and  place  to  place 
in  today’s  society 


But  legends  don’t  always  originate  in  the  past.  In  fact,  you’ve  very  likely  heard  a 
modern  legend  without  realizing  it.  Stories  that  are  passed  from  person  to  person  and 
place  to  place  in  today’s  society  have  been  given  the  name  urban  legends.  The 
people  who  tell  these  stories  usually  believe  that  they’re  true,  yet  when  someone 
investigates  an  urban  legend,  there’s  no  evidence  that  the  events  ever  really  happened. 
Moreover,  these  stories  have  a way  of  appearing  in  slightly  different  forms  in 
different  places. 


Yeah,  i think  I know  this  sort  of  story.  Whoever  tells  it  to  you 
swears  ifs  true;  but  one  time  you  hear  it,  it  happened  in  New 
York,  and  the  next  time  maybe  it  was  Toronto.  And  then 
someone  else  tells  it  and  ifs  just  a bit  different,  and  now  it 
happened  in  Europe  or  somewhere  else. 
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One  of  the  most  common  urban  legends  is  called  “The  Vanishing  Hitchhiker.”  This 
legend  has  many  different  variations,  but  here  are  the  basic  ingredients  of  the  story: 

• A man  (or  sometimes  more  than  one  person)  meets  a young  woman  under 
somewhat  mysterious  circumstances.  (In  many  versions  of  the  story,  the  woman 
is  a hitchhiker.) 

• The  man  assists  the  woman  (for  example,  by  giving  her  a ride). 

In  some  stories,  the  young  man  lends  the  woman  something, 
perhaps  a sweater  or  a jacket. 

• The  young  woman  leaves  the  man  in  a mysterious  way. 

• When  the  man  goes  to  the  house  where  the  young  woman 
supposedly  lives,  he  finds  out  that  she  had  died  many  years  earlier. 

• The  man  receives  some  type  of  proof  (perhaps  a photograph)  that 
the  young  woman  he  assisted  is,  in  fact,  dead. 


Have  you  heard  a version  of  this  urban  legend?  Select  track  #22  on  your  English 
Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  now  and  listen  to  one  version  of  “The  Vanishing 
Hitchhiker.”  When  you’ve  heard  it,  do  the  journal  entry  that  follows. 


Write  a response  to  “The  Vanishing  Hitchhiker”  alter  considering  tlie  following 
Questi  On  S 

• Does  this  url)ah  legend  sound  believable  to  you?  \ 

• Have  you  ever  heard  a version  of  this  story?  i i 

• How  does  the  story  make  you  feel? 


1.  Which  elements  in  the  list  you’ve  been  given  are  found  in  “The  Vanishing 
Hitchhiker”? 

2.  What  details  in  the  urban  legend  on  the  course  audio  CD  embellish  the  story?  In 
other  words,  what  details  make  it  interesting? 

/ Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  89. 
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There  are  many  urban  legends  floating  about.  Another 
story  that’s  been  around  for  a long  time  is  the  one 
about  a maintenance  person  in  a large  city  who’s 
attacked  and  eaten  by  an  alligator  while  working 
in  the  sewers.  According  to  the  story,  someone 
once  flushed  a pet  baby  alligator  down  the 
toilet;  it  grew  and  supposedly  still  lurks  in  the 
sewer  system  searching  for  victims.  The 
problem  is,  whenever  this  story  resurfaces,  it’s 
set  in  a different  city  and  it  just  happened  recently. 


Do  you  know  any  urban  legends?  Some  of  them  are  quite  gruesome;  others,  like  “The 
Vanishing  Hitchhiker,”  have  a supernatural  element.  Others  are  simply  ironic. 


I heard  one  of  that  last  sort.  There’s  this  guy — a cement-truck 
driver — who  thinks  his  wife  is  seeing  another  man.  One  day  while 
at  work,  he  drives  down  his  own  street  and  finds  a strange 
convertible  parked  in  his  driveway.  He  peeks  in  the  window  of  his 
house  and  sees  his  wife  talking  with  another  man.  He  gets  so 
angry  he  pours  concrete  into  the  convertible — right  up  to  the  top. 


Of  course,  it  turns  out  that  the  guy  was  just  a car  salesman  and 
the  convertible  was  a birthday  present  the  wife  had  ordered  for 
her  husband! 


: Group  Work 


3.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  appeal  of  stories  like  “The 

Vanishing  Hitchhiker”  and  the  tale  of  the  cement-truck 
driver?  Why  do  people  delight  in  hearing  them  and 
passing  them  on  to  others?  ^ 

4.  Have  you  heard  any  urban  legends  other  than  the 
ones  discussed  in  this  activity?  If  possible,  get 
together  with  friends  or  classmates  and  share  as 
many  as  you  can.  But  remember,  how  you  tell  a story  is 
as  important  as  the  story  itself,  so  try  to  recount  yours  as 
effectively  as  possible. 


I Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  89. 


- 
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Going  Further 
Internet 


If  you’d  like  to  discover  more  urban  legends,  or  see  if  some  of  the  stories  you’ve 
heard  can  be  classified  as  urban  legends,  check  out  some  of  the  sites  devoted  to  this 
topic  on  the  Internet.  Just  use  any  search  engine  and  enter  the  keywords  urban 
legends.  Be  aware,  though,  that  while  the  vast  majority  of  these  stories  are  perfectly 
harmless,  there’s  no  censorship  on  the  Internet. 
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Mr.  Cardinal:  Question  4 should  have  got  you  thinking  about  the  qualities  that  make  for 
a good  storyteller.  Think  a bit  more  about  people  you  know  who  tell  stories  in  an 
entertaining  way.  A good  storyteller  Is  someone  who  can  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
audience.  But  just  how  does  an  accomplished  storyteller  keep  an  audience’s  attention? 

Hailey:  I think  storytellers  are  like  singers:  they  use  their  voices  to  show  emotion.  They 
use  lots  of  expression  to  make  their  stories  interesting, 

Jason:  Sometimes  they  mimic  accents  or  dialects  so  that  their  characters  sound 
authentic.  My  uncle  is  great  at  that,  but  it  takes  some  real  talent — and  practice. 

Wei:  Sometimes  storytellers  create  sounds  or  noises  with  their  voices  to  make  things 
realistic  or  comical. 

Hailey:  And  they  choose  their  words  carefully.  They  use  interesting,  colourful  words  that 
make  the  audience  imagine  what’s  going  on. 

Jason:  They  also  have  to  be  well  organized.  If  the  audience  doesn’t  understand  what’s 
going  on,  they’ll  tune  out.  You  can’t  forget  important  details  when  telling  a story. 

Wei:  Storytellers  also  adjust  their  voices  to  suit  the  story  they’re  telling — and  the 
audience.  They  may  talk  softly  or  loudly.  Sometimes  they  pause  to  create  some 
suspense.  Timing  is  very  important,  I think. 

Hailey:  That’s  right.  Telling  a story  is  like  playing  a piece  of  music;  you  don’t  hurry 
through  it.  if  you  do,  people  get  the  feeling  that  it’s  not  important  and  they  don’t 
pay  attention. 

Wei:  Another  thing  I’ve  noticed  that  good  storytellers  do  is  they  use  their  eyes  to  keep 
the  audience’s  attention. 

My  grandmother  is  a terrific  storyteller,  and  that’s  what  she  does.  The  audience  connects 
with  her  through  her  eyes  and  voice.  Even  if  there  are  lots  of  people  in  the  room,  she 
makes  you  feel  as  if  you’re  the  one  she’s  talking  to. 

Mr.  Cardinal:  Those  are  all  excellent  points,  and  they’re  things  you  should  bear  in  mind 
as  you  do  question  5.  Note  that  you’ll  be  asked  to  submit  your  work  for  this  question  as 
part  of  your  Section  2 Assignment. 


Section  2:  Modern  Tales 


5.  Do  you  have  the  talent  to  become  a good  storyteller?  Think  about  one  of  the  tales 
that  you’ve  read  in  Section  1 of  this  module.  Choose  one  that  you  like  and  reread 
it.  Then  practise  telling  the  story  aloud.  Remember,  you  don’t  have  to  tell  the 
story  word-for-word  as  it’s  written.  Omit  some  parts  if  you  want  to,  and  embellish 
the  story  to  make  it  more  interesting  or  exciting. 

As  an  alternative,  pick  an  urban  legend  that  you’re 
familiar  with  and  practise  telling  it.  But,  since  urban 
legends  are  usually  rather  brief,  you’ll  probably  have 
to  flesh  it  out  quite  a bit.  Use  your  imagination  to 
add  interesting  details. 

a.  After  you’ve  rehearsed  the  story,  use  a blank 
cassette — or  another  acceptable  recording 
device — to  record  your  version  of  the  story. 

Remember  to  pick  a quiet  spot,  and  make  sure 
your  microphone  is  picking  up  your  voice  properly. 

b.  When  you’ve  recorded  yourself,  make  a chart  like  the  one  shown  here.  Then, 
listen  to  the  story  you’ve  recorded  and  use  the  chart  to  assess  your 
storytelling.  Try  to  be  honest  and  rate  yourself  fairly. 

1:  Needs  Improvement  2:  Satisfactory  3:  Excellent 


Volume  and  Clarity:  Did  I speak  loudly  and  clearly? 

Rating 

\ 

i 

Expression:  Did  1 use  my  voice  effectively  to -show 
emotions  and  to  build  suspense? 

Pace:  .Did  1 speak  at  an  appropriate  pace  and  did  1 pause 
at  appropriate  times?' Did  1 avoid  rushing? 

! 

\ 

1 

Language:  Did  1 choose  vivid  and  imaginative  words  and 
speak  in  effective  sentences? 

1 

i 

Organization:  Did  1 organize  the  story  well  and  tell  all  the 
details  my  audience  would  need  to  understand  the  tale? 

1 

j 

\ 

6.  Based  on  your  self-assessment,  explain  what  aspects  of  storytelling  you  do 

reasonably  well  and  what  aspects  you  should  work  at  improving.  Suggest  one  or 
two  things  you  can  do  to  improve  your  storytelling  skills. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  A^^ndix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 on  page  89. 
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Now  try  telling  your  story  to  someone  else.  Then  think  about  your  three  experiences 
of  storytelling: 


• telling  the  story  when  you’re  rehearsing  alone  (You  can  experiment  with 
different  techniques,  and  making  mistakes  is  no  big  problem.) 

• recording  the  story  on  the  cassette  (You  needn’t  worry  about  gestures  or  eye 
contact;  and  there’s  no  pressure  to  get  everything  right.) 

• telling  the  story  to  a live  audience  (You  must  remember  to  make  eye  contact  and 
use  gestures.  There’s  pressure  to  do  everything  right.) 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions; 

• Which  experience  was  most  enjoyable  for  you? 

• Which  experience  was  most  difficult? 

• When  did  you  do  the  best  job  of  telling  the  story? 

• What  did  you  learn  from  this  experience? 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  looked  into  urban  legends  and  storytelling.  As  well,  you’ve 
told  a story  out  loud  to  practise  effective  use  of  your  voice  and,  to  some  degree,  your 
“body  language”  (eye  contact,  gestures).  In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  investigate  a 
different  sort  of  traditional  storytelling. 


trickster 


a mischievous 
character  in 
literature  who 
deceives  or  cheats 
others 


Activity  2:  Trickster  Tales 


Do  you  know  what  a trickster  is?  In  many  traditional  tales,  one 
character  plays  the  role  of  a cheater  or  liar.  This  character  is 
untrustworthy  because  he  or  she  deceives  others.  The  sly 
and  mischievous  tricksters  are  a source  of  humour  in  the 
myths  and  folk  tales  of  many  cultures. 


In  North  American  Aboriginal  tales.  Coyote  and  Raven  often 
play  roles  as  tricksters.  Tortoise,  Spider,  and  Hare  are  tricksters  in 
African  folk  tales.  African  Americans  told  stories  about  a trickster  named 
Brer  Rabbit  (Brother  Rabbit).  In  Norse  tales  (from  Scandinavia),  Loki  (a 
troublesome  god)  is  the  trickster. 


The  African  Ashanti  story  that  follows  is  about  Kwaku-Ananse,  the  spider  trickster. 
Read  the  story  “The  Sky  God’s  Stories,”  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow  it. 
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The  Sky  God’s  Stories 


Kwaku-ananse  the  spider  once  went  to  the  sky  god,  Nyankonpon,  to  try  to  buy  his  stories.  The  sky 
god  said,  “What  makes  you  think  you  could  buy  my  stories?  The  richest  villages  have  all  tried, 
and  have  all  failed.” 

Kwaku-Ananse  asked,  “What  is  the  price?” 

“The  price  is  Onini  the  python;  Osebo  the  leopard;  Mmoboro  the  hornet  swarm;  and  Mmoatia  the 
spirit.” 

The  spider  replied,  “I  will  bring  you  all  these  things  and  my  mother,  Nsia,  too.” 

The  spider  went  home  and  told  his  mother,  Nsia,  and  his  wife,  Aso,  what  the  sky  god  had  said. 
“How  can  I catch  Onini?”  he  asked. 

“Go  and  cut  a branch  from  a palm  tree  and  a length  of  vine,  and  bring  them  to  the  stream,”  said 
Aso. 

Kwaku-Ananse  did  as  he  was  told,  and  then  he  and  Aso  began  to  argue 
over  the  branch.  “It’s  longer  than  he  is,”  said  Aso. 

“You  lie,”  replied  Ananse.  “He  is  longer.” 

The  python  overheard  and,  overcome  with  curiosity,  asked  what  the 
quarrel  was  about.  Ananse  replied,  “My  wife,  Aso,  says  that  this  palm 
branch  is  longer  than  you  and  I say  it  is  not.” 

So  Onini  the  python  stretched  himself  full  length  along  the  branch.  As 
he  did  so,  Ananse  trussed  him  tight  with  the  vine,  all  the  way  up  to  his  head. 

Then  Ananse  and  Aso  turned  their  attention  to  Mmoboro  the  hornet  swarm.  Aso  told  Ananse  what 
to  do.  He  cut  a gourd  and  filled  it  with  water,  and  carried  it  to  where  he  could  see  the  swarm  hanging 
from  a branch.  He  spilled  half  of  the  water  on  the  hornets,  and  half  on  himself.  Then  he  cut  a plantain 
leaf  and  put  it  on  his  head,  calling  out,  “Hornets!  It  is  raining!  I am  sheltering  under  this  leaf,  but  you 
have  no  protection.  Why  don’t  you  come  into  this  gourd  to  keep  dry?” 

So  the  hornets  flew  into  the  gourd,  and  Ananse  slapped  the  plantain  leaf  over  the  opening  and 
trapped  them  inside. 

Then  Aso  told  Ananse  to  dig  a pit.  He  dug  it  on  the  path  between  Osebo  the  leopard’s  lair  and  the 
stream,  and  covered  it  with  leaves.  At  dawn  he  went  to  the  pit.  There,  helpless  at  the  bottom,  was  the 
leopard. 

There  remained  the  spirit  Mmoatia  to  catch.  Aso  and  Ananse  carved  a doll  from  wood  and  plastered 
it  with  sticky  gum  from  a tree.  Then  they  set  the  doll  down  where  the  tree  spirits  play,  with  a brass 
basin  beside  it  containing  an  appetizing  mash  of  yams.  When  the  spirits  came,  Mmoatia  saw  the  doll 
and  asked  it,  “Can  I have  some  yams?”  The  doll  did  not  reply.  So  the  spirit 

slapped  the  doll’s  cheek,  and  her  hand  stuck  fast.  She  slapped  it  again;  her 
other  hand  stuck,  too. 

Then  Ananse  went  to  the  sky  god  with  Onini  the  python,  Osebo 
the  leopard,  Mmoboro  the  hornet  swarm,  Mmoatia  the  spirit,  and  Nsia, 
his  old  mother.  The  sky  god  called  all  the  other  gods  to  him,  saying, 
“See!  Great  kings  have  come  seeking  my  stories,  but  were  not  able  to 
buy  them.  But  Kwaku-Ananse  has  paid  the  price  and  added  his  mother, 
too.  Therefore,  today  and  forever  I make  a gift  of  my  stories  to  Ananse 
the  spider,  and  now  they  shall  be  known  as  Spider  Stories!” 


f.}-  u 


1.  What  does  Ananse  want  from  the  sky  god?  What  price  does  the  sky  god  demand? 

2.  Describe  two  of  the  tricks  Ananse  uses  in  the  story. 

3.  a.  Despite  the  fact  that  Ananse  is  the  protagonist  of  this  trickster  tale,  he  doesn’t 

really  seem  to  be  the  brains  behind  the  operation.  Who  is  actually  the  clever 
inspiration  for  Ananse’s  wiliness? 

b.  Can  you  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  fact  about  the  culture  in  which  this 
story  arose?  Explain  your  answer. 
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I ICompare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2 on  page  90. 


4.  How  does  Old  Man  first  trick  the  rabbits?  How  does 
Coyote  first  deceive  Old  Man?  How  does  Coyote 
trick  Old  Man  in  the  race? 


For  another  trickster  story,  listen  to  a tale  about  Coyote, 
trickster  in  many  Aboriginal  stories  of  North  America. 
Select  track  #23  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 
Audio  CD,  and  listen  to  “The  Race”  by  George  B 
Grinnell.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


5.  This  story  might  also  be  called  a pourquoi  tale.  Explain  why  this  is  true. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2 on  page  91. 


jng  Further 


If  you’re  interested  in  reading  other  trickster  tales,  see  if  your  library  has  any  stories 
of  Br’er  Rabbit  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (look  for  tales  of  Uncle  Remus).  Stories 
about  the  Nordic  god  Loki  may  also  be  available. 


You  may  be  thinking  that  while  trickster  stories  are  interesting  from  a cultural  or 
historical  point  of  view,  they  aren’t  particularly  relevant  to  many  people  today.  But 
the  fact  is  that  trickster  stories  are  still  very  much  alive;  only  the  format  has  changed. 
Have  you  ever  watched  Bugs  Bunny  or  Road  Runner  cartoons?  If  you  have,  you’ve 
seen  some  modem  tricksters  at  work. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Do  you  enjoy  watching  cartoon  shows  and  movies?  ' 

• Which  cartoon  characters  are  your  favourites? 

• Are  some  of  the  characters  in  the  cartoons  that  you  watch  tricksters  / 
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Crossroads  9 a 


In  the  essay  called  “That  Wascawwy  Wabbit:  Bugs  Bunny  as  Trickster,” 
author  David  Creighton  suggests  that  Bugs  Bunny  is  a modem  example  of 
the  tricksters  found  in  old  tales.  Turn  to  page  199  of  Crossroads  9, 
and  read  the  essay.  As  you  read,  think  about  the  cartoons  that 
you’ve  seen  and  the  tricksters  in  them.  When  you’ve  finished  the 
essay,  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

6.  When  was  the  cartoon  Bugs  Bunny  first  created?  When  was 
the  last  Bugs  Bunny  cartoon  made? 

7.  Who  created  the  voice  for  Bugs  Bunny? 

8.  According  to  the  author  of  this  essay,  what  qualities  of  the  trickster  does  Bugs 
Bunny  have? 


9.  Do  you  agree  with  David  Creighton  that  Bugs  Bunny  is  a modem  version  of  the 
traditional  trickster?  Explain  your  answer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2 on  page  91 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  about  story  characters  who  are  known  as  tricksters. 
Tricksters  cheat,  lie,  and  deceive  but  usually  in  comical  ways  so  that  the  tales  are 
entertaining.  The  reader  or  listener  roots  for  the  trickster,  who’s  often  someone  forced 
by  those  with  more  power  to  live  by  his  or  her  wits. 


You  finished  up  this  activity  by  thinking  about  a more  modern  means  of 
communication — animated  cartoons.  Closely  related  to  animated  cartoons  are  comic 
strips.  In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  learn  how  to  put  together  a comic  strip,  and  you’ll 
create  a tale  of  your  own. 
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Activity  3:  Creating  a Comic  Strip 


Do  you  and  your  friends  enjoy  reading  the  daily  or  weekly  comic  strips  in  your  daily 
newspaper?  Do  you  look  forward  to  seeing  what  your  favourite  cartoon  character  is 
up  to  each  day — or  each  week? 

In  Section  2 of  Module  2,  you  were  given  the  job  of  creating  a journal  entry 
consisting  of  your  own  three-or-four  panel  humorous  comic  strip.  The  essay  you  read 
on  Bugs  Bunny  in  Activity  2 of  this  section  once  again  puts  the  spotlight  on  comics 
and  cartoons  as  a means  of  communication. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  these  questions: 

• Do  you  enjoy  reading  comic  books  or  the  comics  in  a newspaper? 

• Who  are  your  favourite  characters  in  the  comics? 

• In  your  opinion,  what  makes  a comic  book  or  strip  appealing? 


A comic  is  simply  a story  told  in  pictures  and  words.  Since  most  newspaper  comics 
frame  have  only  three  or  four  frames  or  pictures,  the  stories  are  short  and  simple.  Some, 

(also  called  a like  political  cartoons,  often  have  only  one  frame.  Following  is  a typical  example  of  a 

panel)  a single  four-panel  caitoon  strip. 

picture  in  a comic 

strip 
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1.  Look  at  the  way  the  artist  drew  Meg,  the  Grade  9 student. 

a.  How  does  Meg  look?  Refer  to  details  in  the  drawing. 

b.  Is  the  artist’s  portrayal  of  Meg  effeetive?  Give  your  reasons. 

2.  What  eonfliet  is  presented  in  the  first  frame  of  this  comie  strip? 

3.  What  do  the  second  and  third  frames  contribute  to  the  story? 

4.  How  does  the  last  frame  create  humour? 

] Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Sectioif  2:  Activity  3 on  page  91 . \ 


Of  course,  not  all  comics  are  humorous.  Many  comic  books  feature  heroes  who 
combat  villains  and  save  people,  towns,  and  even  planets.  The  stories  told  in  comic 
books  are  longer  and  much  more  complex  than  those  in  comic  strips.  These  stories 
often  feature  many  characters  and  settings.  In  fact,  if  you  think  about  it,  stories  in 
comic  books  have  most  of  the  characteristics  of  any  other  story. 
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5.  Think  about  the  comic  books  that  you’ve  read.  Then,  in  your  notebook  make  a 
chart  like  the  one  that  follows  and  complete  it  (it’s  been  started  for  you)  by 
indicating  whether  comic  books  have 

• the  same  characteristics  as  stories  do 

• different  characteristics  from  those  of  stories 

• additional  characteristics  to  those  of  stories 


Stories  have  a setting  (a  time  and 
place  for  the  action).  In  some 
stories,  the  setting  changes  as  the 
action  progresses. 

Gcmik^  a Gke 

ma4j.  ckcmc^  tUe^ 

Stories  have  a protagonist  or  central 
character.  This  character  may  be  a 
hero,  an  antihero,  or  a trickster. 

Stories  have  a conflict.  There  is  an 
antagonist  or  force  with  which  the 
main  character  is  in  conflict. 

Stories  have  an  initial  incident  to 

I start  the  conflict. 

1 Stories  build  suspense  and 

sometimes  use  foreshadowing. 

The  plot  of  a story  comes  to  a 
climax  when  the  protagonist  and 
antagonist  finally  reach  a crisis  and  j 
face  off  against  each  other. 

\ 

\ 

The  outcome  of  the  conflict  is  | 

usually  resolved  at  the  end. 

1 Stories  are  told  from  a first-person 

1 or  omniscient  point  of  view. 

Stories  are  told  with  narrative  and  | 

1 descriptive  writing  and  with  dialogue. 

1 Stories  may  have  many  different 

I themes.  j 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  92. 
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Strategies 


To  develop  your  comic  book,  follow  these  steps: 


Step  1:  Select  (or  create)  the  story  that  you’ll  use.  A simple  and 
fairly  short  story,  such  as  “The  Magic  Millstones:  Why  the  Sea 
Is  Salt”  or  “The  Legend  of  the  Panda”  is  best.  Telling  a long 
story  would  involve  too  much  work. 


Step  2:  Divide  the  story  into  parts,  one  for  each  frame 
or  picture.  Each  frame  will  include  words  and  drawings. 
This  step  is  much  like  creating  an  outline  for  a report. 


Step  3:  Develop  a script  for  your  comic  book.  It  can  be 
written  in  point  form.  The  script  should  briefly  describe 
the  illustration,  dialogue,  and  narration  for  each  frame. 
Remember  that  most  comic  books  don’t  have  a lot  of  words 
in  each  frame.  Try  for  the  minimum  number  that  do  the  job. 

Here  are  two  examples: 

Frame  7:  illustration  of  castle  on  top  of  a cliff,  with  men 
approaching  on  horses 
Narration:  After  riding  for  several  days,  the  men 
reached  Fontford. 

Steven:  We’ve  finally  made  it. 

Richard:  Yes,  but  will  they  believe  our  story? 

Frame  8:  illustration  of  men  at  castle  gate;  guards  armed  with 
bows  look  down  from  bastion 
Steven:  We  want  to  see  Lord  Fontley.  We  bring 
news  from  his  son. 

Richard:  (thinking)  Will  they  trust  us? 


Now  it’s  your  turn  to  have  some  fun  and  create  a short  comic 
book  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  frames  (perhaps  it  would  be  better 
called  a long  comic  strip).  You  can  either  create  your  own 
characters  and  story,  or  you  can  choose  a familiar  story  to  retell. 
For  example,  you  might  create  a comic  strip  from  one  of  the 
stories  that  you  read  in  Section  1 of  this  module. 


Another  idea  might  be  to  transform  a simple 
fairy  tale,  such  as  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,” 
“Sleeping  Beauty,”  or  “Rumplestiltskin” 
into  a short  comic  book.  (If  you’ve  forgotten 
these  fairy  tales,  find  a book  in  your  library 
and  reread  them.)  You  might  also  consider 
turning  an  urban  legend  into  a comic  book. 
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Step  4:  Decide  how  you’ll  draw  the  characters.  Most 
cartoon  characters  have  distinct  features  that  are  repeated  in 
each  frame — facial  features,  body  shape,  items  of  clothing. 
Since  you’ll  be  drawing  the  characters  over  and  over,  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  create  simple  images  that  can  be  repeated  easily. 

6.  Look  back  at  the  comic  strip  of  Meg  near  the  beginning  of 
this  activity.  Pretend  that  you’ve  got  the  idea  for  this  strip 
but  you  haven’t  yet  created  it.  Write  the  script  for  it,  frame 
by  frame. 


iJ«£ 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3 on  page  93. 


storyboard 

a sequence  of 
thumbnail 
sketches  and  a 
brief  written 
description  of  the 


Step  5:  Create  a storyboard  for  your  comic  book.  A storyboard  (which  you’ll  be 
looking  at  in  a different  context  in  Module  6)  is  a rough  draft  of  each  frame.  In  a 
comic-book  storyboard,  you  can  include  dialogue  if  you  wish,  or  merely  put  in  the 
balloons  where  the  dialogue  will  eventually  be.  While  a storyboard  should  be  simple 
and  rough,  everything  should  be  positioned  just  as  it  will  be  on  the  final  page. 


scenes  in  a comic 


s rip  or  VI  eo  ^ storyboard  is  useful  because  it  will  help  you  to  decide  how  to  tell  the  story  in 

production  ^ 

pictures  and  words.  Don’t  spend  a lot  of  time  on  the  drawings  in  your  storyboard.  Just 
think  about  how  large  each  frame  will  be  and  where  you’ll  put  the  words  you’ve 
already  developed  in  the  script. 


Here  are  possible  storyboard  drawings  for  the  two  frames  of  script  you  read  in  Step  3: 


Step  6:  Using  unlined  paper,  create  your  comic  book.  Use  a sharp  black  marker  to 
outline  the  objects  and  characters  in  your  frames.  Use  colour  to  enhance  your 
illustrations.  Print  clearly  so  that  the  words  can  be  read  easily.  (Text  in  most  comic 
strips  is  written  entirely  in  upper  case — that  is,  capital — letters.  Alternatively,  you 
could  type  your  words  on  a computer  and  print  them.  Then  you  could  cut  and  paste 
the  words  onto  your  illustrations. 
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Comic-book  writers  have  developed  a special  form  of  hand  printing  that’s  distinctive 
and  easy  to  read.  Some  computer  fonts,  like  Comic  Sans  AAS,  have  been  developed 

TO  LOOK  JUST  LIKE  THE  KIND  OF  PRINTING  USUALLY  USED  IN  COAAIC  BOOKS.  ThIS 
SENTENCE,  AND  THE  ONE  BEFORE  IT,  ARE  WRITTEN  IN  COMIC  SaNS. 


CD-ROM 


Going  Further 


If  you’d  like  to  try  your  hand  at  developing  a comic-book  style  of  hand  printing, 
practise  copying  the  style  of  lettering  used  by  professional  comic-book  writers.  It’s 
important  to  be  able  to  use  different  handwriting  styles  in  different  situations.  For 
more  on  this  topic,  turn  to  the  English  Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM  and  have  a look  at 
the  segment  called  Handwriting. 


Group  Work 


This  all  sounds  like  fun,  but  it  also  sounds 
like  a lot  of  work. 


It  certainly  can  be.  That’s  why  it’s 
important  not  to  bite  off  more  than  you 
can  chew.  Pick  a simple  story — 
something  that  you  can  tell  in  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  panels. 


Can  we  help  each  other?  I mean,  I can  write  pretty  well,  but 
I’m  not  very  good  at  drawing.  I’d  like  to  work  with  a friend 
who’s  a good  artist. 


Absolutely.  In  fact,  creating  a comic  strip  is  an  excellent 
group  project.  If  you  can  put  together  a team,  for  instance, 
one  person  could  create  the  script,  another  could  do  the 
drawings,  while  someone  else  could  do  the  lettering. 


But  if  you’re  working  alone,  this  may  not  be  possible;  in 
which  case,  just  keep  the  story  to  a manageable  size.  And 
don’t  worry  about  your  drawing  skills.  Design  your  frames 
well,  and  do  your  best  with  the  actual  drawings. 


'fix 
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Your  Crossroads  9 textbook  has  more  information  on  creating  comic  books  on 
pages  192-194.  Turn  to  these  pages  now  and  read  the  material.  If  you  can  produce 
your  comic  book  as  part  of  a team,  by  all  means  do  so;  but  be  aware  that  you’ll  be 
submitting  this  project  as  part  of  your  Section  2 Assignment  and  you’ll  be  assessed  on 
it.  For  this  reason,  be  sure  to  save  your  script  and  storyboard  along  with  the  finished 
product. 
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When  you’ve  finished  your  comic  book, 
celebrate  your  accomplishment  by  sharing 
it  with  others.  As  you  can  see,  creating  a 
comic  book  requires  a lot  of  hard  work, 
especially  if  you’ve  had  to  work  alone.  In 
fact,  most  comic  books  are  created  by 
teams  of  writers  and  illustrators.  Do  you 
think  that  being  part  of  a comic  book  team 
would  be  an  interesting  career? 

^ If  you  enjoy  working  on  comic  strips,  you  might  want  to  look  into  taking  a course  or 

Further  Communication  Technology  strand  of  the  Career  and  Technologies  Studies 

program.  Courses  are  offered  in  such  areas  as  script  writing,  animation,  and 
audio/video  production. 


So  I could  actually  produce  my  own  cartoon  show? 


Thafs  right — a simple  one.  Productions  of  that  sort  involve  a 
lot  more  work  than  a comic  strip;  but  if  you  have  the  interest, 
you  should  give  it  a try. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  looked  at  comic  strips  and 
how  they’re  created.  You’ve  seen  that  creating  a 
comic  book  requires  a process  similar  to  that  used 
when  writing  an  essay  or  story.  Comic  books  begin 
as  a story  idea.  You  then  create  a script  and  a 
storyboard,  which  is  similar  to  a draft  of  a written 
composition.  Finally,  you  put  the  components 
together  to  create  your  finished  product. 
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Conclusion 


In  Section  2,  you’ve  focused  on  modem  tales  such  as  urban  legends,  cartoons,  and 
comic  books.  Many  of  today’s  stories  refer  to,  or  are  based  on,  the  legends  and  myths 
of  the  past.  Heroes  like  Superman^^  and  Wonder  Woman™  are  very  similar  to  the 
warriors  in  ancient  myths  and  legends  who  battled  evil  monsters  to  save  their  people. 
Cartoon  characters  like  Bugs  Bunny  and  the  Road  Runner  originated  with  the 
tricksters  in  old  tales. 

In  this  section,  you  also  practised  oral  storytelling  and  rehearsed  using  your  voice  to 
tell  a tale  effectively.  The  oral  skills  that  you  develop  in  telling  a story  will  help  you 
when  you’re  presenting  a report  or  making  a speech. 

Finally,  you  created  a comic  book.  Using  a process  similar  to  the  one  you  followed 
when  you  wrote  an  essay  and  report,  you  generated  an  idea,  drafted  a script  and  then 
a storyboard,  and  created  a good  copy.  (As  you’ll  see  in  Module  6,  this  process  is  also 
used  to  create  advertisements.)  The  next  time  you  read  a comic  book,  think  about  the 
way  it  was  created  as  you  enjoy  the  story. 

Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5A,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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The  Story  of  the  Trojan  War 

Do  you  enjoy  watching  television  shows  and  movies  in  which  the  main  characters  heroically  defeat 
their  evil  antagonists?  Modem  films  of  this  sort  are  deeply  rooted  in  ancient  tales  and  myths  that  tell 
of  great  warriors  overcoming  other  warriors  or  monsters. 

You  may  remember  hearing  some  of  these  stories.  For  example,  in  one,  the  Scandinavian  hero 
Beowulf  saves  his  people  from  the  monster  Grendel.  Another  famous  story  tells  of  the  English 
St.  George  killing  a dragon.  The  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible  also  has  stories  of  great  battles  and 
conquests;  one  well-known  story  features  the  hero  David  defeating  the  giant  Goliath.  Other 
countries  and  cultures  have  their  own  tales  about  heroes  who  fought  courageously  and  sometimes 
died  to  save  the  lives  of  others. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  read  a story  from  ancient  Greece  about  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War.  Why  do 
people  enjoy  stories  about  heroic  battles?  One  reason  might  be  that  they  inspire  people  to  continue 
their  own  stmggle  to  survive.  In  your  own  way,  you  too  can  be  a hero  as  you  face  your  daily 
challenges. 

When  you’ve  finished  this  module,  you  should  be  able  to  take  the  role  of  a character  within  a story 
and  retell  the  story  from  that  character’s  point  of  view.  You  should  also  be  able  to  demonstrate  the 
correct  and  effective  use  of  verb  forms  and  tenses  in  your  writing. 


Activity  1 : The  Heroes  of  Greece  and  Troy 


epic  poem  > 

a very  long  poem 
relating  the 
adventures  of  one 
or  more  heroic 
figures 


bard 

a poet  of  times 
past  who  sang 
songs  and  poems 


More  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  a war  was  fought  between  Greece  and  Troy,  a 
city  located  in  the  country  that  today  is  called  Turkey.  The  events  surrounding  this 
war,  which  lasted  nine  years,  formed  the  basis  of  two  epic  poems  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  a man  called  Homer.  In  turn,  many  writers  retold  Homer’s 
poems  so  that  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War  has  become  a famous  legend. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  the  Greek  poet  Homer  is  believed  to  have  been 
blind?  In  spite  of  this  disability,  he’s  said  to  have  composed  two 
book-length  epic  poems:  The  Iliad,  which  tells  of  the  Trojan  War, 
and  The  Odyssey,  which  is  about  the  ten-year  journey  that  one  of 
the  Greek  warriors  made  on  his  way  home  from  Troy. 


Because  Homer  lived  so  long  ago,  details  of  his  life  are  a 
mystery;  however,  most  scholars  believe  that  he  told  his  stories 
orally,  and  eventually  someone  (or  several  people)  wrote  them 
down.  Other  scholars  have  suggested  that  perhaps  Homer  never 
really  existed  and  that  The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey  were  created 
and  sung  by  bards  and  poets  over  many  years  as  part  of  the  oral  tradition 
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Though  the  Trojan  War  is  generally  thought  to  have  actually  taken  place,  most  of  the 
tales  of  Homer  were  so  embellished  that  they  can  be  called  myths.  Others  might 
prefer  the  word  legends  because  the  events  were  based  in  reality.  The  story  of  the 
Trojan  War  includes  both  human  and  supernatural  characters.  The  pages  that  follow 
will  identify  some  of  the  main  characters  and  illustrate  some  events  from  these  tales. 

These  characters  are  gods  and  goddesses  who  participated  in  the  war  by  helping  one 
side  or  the  other: 


Zeus  (Zoos),  King  of  gods  and  human  beings 


Hera  (Hair  a),  the  goddess  of  heaven,  who 
supported  the  Greeks 


Athena  (A  thee  nuh),  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  who 
helped  the  Greeks 


• Aphrodite  (Af  ro  di  tee),  the  goddess  of  love,  who 
supported  the  Trojans 


The  heroes — and  the  supporting  cast — of  the  Trojan  War  included  both  Greeks  and 
Trojans.  These  characters  lived  in  Troy: 


• Oenone  (E  no  nee),  the  river  god’s  daughter 
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These  characters  sailed  from  Greece  to  attack  Troy: 


• Menelaus  (Men  uh  lay  es),  King  of  Sparta 

• Helen  (Hel  un),  Menelaus’s  wife  and  Queen  of  Sparta 

• Agamemnon  (A  guh  mem  non),  King  of  Greece  and 
brother  of  Menelaus 

• Achilles  (A  kil  lees),  King  of  the  Myrmidons;  a great 
warrior 

• Ajax  (Ay  jax),  a strong  (but  not  very  intelligent) 
warrior 

• Diomedes  (Die  oh  muh  dees).  King  of  Aetolia 

• Nestor  (Nes  tor).  King  of  Pylos,  the  oldest  warrior 

• Odysseus  (O  dis  see  us).  King  of  Ithaca;  the  most 
clever  warrior 


What  caused  the  Trojan  War?  Was  it  a power  struggle  between  two  great  kings?  Was 
it  a fight  over  land?  According  to  Homer,  the  war  began  for  quite  a different  reason. 


Crossroads  9 a 


Now  that  you’ve  been  introduced  to  the  central  characters,  you’re  ready  to  read  a 
short  version  of  the  myth  of  the  Trojan  War.  Turn  now  to  page  209  in  Crossroads  9 
and  read  “Paris  and  the  Golden  Apple.”  As  you  read,  think  about  the  way  the  war 
started  and  how  the  goddesses  influenced  the  events. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 


Did  you  enjoy  reading  this  myth? 

What  did  you  think  about  the  characters’  behaviour? 
How  do  you  feel  about  the  ending? 
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1.  The  story  begins  with  Paris’s  birth  and  the  prediction  of  an  old  woman.  This 
prediction  is  a classic  example  of  foreshadowing. 


a.  Why  is  the  first  sentence  of  the  myth  an  effective  lead  or  hook? 


b.  How  does  the  old  woman’s  prophecy  turn  out  to  be  true? 


2.  In  the  story,  Paris  and  Oenone  live  happily 
until  one  day  when  three  goddesses  insist 
that  he  choose  the  most  beautiful  woman. 

a.  In  your  view,  does  Paris  choose 
wisely? 

b.  How  does  Paris’s  choice  result  in  his 
making  one  friend  but  three  enemies? 


3.  a.  Oenone  also  apparently  has  the  ability  to  predict  the  future.  Her  words  are 
another  example  of  foreshadowing.  What  warning  does  Oenone  give  Paris? 


b.  How  do  her  words  turn  out  to  be  true? 


4.  According  to  the  story,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  War? 

5.  Recent  scholarship  and  investigations  have  led  many  historians  to  believe  that  the 
Trojan  War  may  really  have  been  caused  by  trade  competition.  Troy’s  location 
allowed  it  to  dominate  important  trade  routes  that  the  Greeks  wanted  to  control. 
The  following  map  shows  how  shipping  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Mediterranean  Sea  would  have  to  go  by  Troy. 


Assuming  that  this  viewpoint  is  true,  why  would  Homer  and  the  other  bards  have 
altered  the  facts  to  produce  the  myth  of  the  Trojan  War? 
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6.  Nestor  was  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  leaders,  but  Agamennon  was  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

Achilles  was  considered  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  warriors,  while 
Ajax  was  the  strongest. 

Odyssus,  however,  was  said  to  be  the  smartest  of  the  Greek  leaders. 
You  may  already  be  familiar  with  his  proposed  plan  to  end  the  war. 

Explain  the  plan. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 on  page  93. 


\ 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  the  back  of  your  heel  is  named  after 
the  Greek  warrior  Achilles?  According  to  the  myth, 
when  Achilles  was  a child,  his  mother  wanted  to 
protect  him  from  harm.  Holding  him  by  the  heel, 
she  dipped  him  into  the  river  Styx.  For  years, 

Achilles  proved  to  be  invulnerable;  but  during  the 
Trojan  War,  he  was  killed  when  Paris  shot  a 
poisoned  arrow  at  him,  hitting  him  in  the  heel — the 
only  part  of  him  that  hadn’t  been  immersed  in  the  river. 


Even  today,  the  large  tendon  attached  to  your  heel  is  called  your  Achilles’  tendon, 
and  people  refer  to  someone’s  weakness  as  his  or  her  Achilles’  heel. 


Obviously,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Greece 
weren’t  above  bribery.  The  contest  Paris  was  asked  to 
judge  wasn’t  really  about  beauty  but  about  who  could 
offer  the  judge  the  best  reward.  Paris  could  have  chosen 
power  and  riches  or  knowledge  and  understanding,  but, 
instead,  he  went  for  the  love  of  a beauty. 

If  you  had  been  Paris,  what  would  you  have  chosen? 

Be  sure  to  explain  your  answer. 
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ig  Further 


i;dup  Work 


Are  you  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  War?  Perhaps  you’d  like  to  know  what  happened  to 
Helen.  If  you  want  to  read  a longer  version  of  the  story, 
check  your  local  library.  Even  Shakespeare  based  one  of 
his  plays  on  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War.  Troilus  and 
Cressida  is  a love  story  set  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
fighting  at  Troy. 

The  story  of  the  Trojan  War  would  make  an  excellent  topic 
for  a comic  book.  If  you  enjoy  creating  comic  books,  retell  part  of 
this  myth  in  a comic  strip.  If  you  can  turn  this  into  a group  project,  so  much  the  better. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  read  a version  of  the  Greek  legend  of  the  Trojan  War.  You’ve 
seen  that  the  story  involved  gods  and  goddesses  as  well  as  humans.  The  story  of  the 
Trojan  War  includes  acts  of  great  heroism  as  well  as  acts  of  cowardice  and  folly 
(unwise  or  foolish  acts).  Ultimately,  the  Greeks  were  victorious  and  Troy  was 
destroyed. 


In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  think  more  about  this  myth,  and  you’ll  retell  part  of  the 
story  from  a character’s  point  of  view. 


Activity  2:  Reteiiing  a Story  from  a Different  Point  of  View 

Were  you  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War — or  parts  of  it — before  reading 
“Paris  and  the  Golden  Apple”?  The  myth  of  the  Trojan  War  has  been  retold  for  many 
centuries. 


The  version  of  the  story  that  you’ve  read  in  Crossroads  9 omits  many  parts  of  this 
long  but  exciting  tale.  This  version  also  tells  very  little  about  the  characters’  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  decisions. 


Think  about  the  legend  that  you  read.  What  parts  of  the  story  are  you  curious  about? 
What  questions  would  you  ask  in  order  to  learn  more  details  about  the  story? 
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Hailey;  I’d  like  to  know  why  Helen  left  her  husband.  Didn’t  she  love  him?  Did  Paris 
bewitch  her  or  did  he  kidnap  her?  Did  Aphrodite  help  him?  ’ ‘ 


Jason:  Td  like  to  find  out  what  happened  during  the  ten  years  of  fighting.  Jhaf s a long 
time  to  have  a city  under  siege.  I’d  also  like  to  firid  but  which  of  the  warriors  were  killed 
during  the  war  and  which  survived. 


Tyler;  I’d  like  to  learn  why  the  goddess  Athena  suggested  the' wooden-horse  plan  to 
Odysseus.  I mean,  I know  she  wanted  to  get  back  at  Paris  for  voting  against  her  in  the 
beauty  contest,  but  there’s  a lot  more  that  needs  explaining  here.  % 


Claudette:  And  just  why  did  the  Trojans  believe  the  Greek  soldier  who  told  them  that  the 
wooden  horse  was  an  offering  to  Athena?  Personally,  I think  I’d  have  been  a little  more  / 
suspicious  of  the  whole  business.  I mean,  after  having  held  out  against  the  Greeks  for 
nine  years,  I don’t  think  I’d  have  been  too  hasty  to  pull  that  horse  into  the  city. 


Hailey:  I’m  still  curious  about  Helen.  What  I’d  like  to  know  is  what  happened  to  her  after 
Paris  died  and  Troy  was  destroyed.  I don’t  think  she.could  just  go  back  to  living  with 
Menelaus  again  as  though  nothing  had  happened. ' ' ‘ ' ’ / ■ ‘ ; 


Jason;  That  raises  the  bigger  question  of  what  happened  to  all  the  Greeks.  They’d  been 
away  from  home  for  years.  What  did  they  find  when  they  got  back  again?  In  those  days, 
there  probably  wouldn’t  have  been  much  communication;  I’ll  bet  lots  of  people  had  given 
them  up  for  dead. 


i 
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Some  of  these  questions  are  answered  in  other  parts  of  the  story.  However,  even  the 
original  poem  doesn’t  explain  every  detail.  It  leaves  empty  spaees  that  must  be  filled 
in  with  your  imagination. 


Audio 


The  second  part  of  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War — 
The  Odyssey — focuses  on  the  warrior  Odysseus, 
the  clever  king  of  the  island  called  Ithaca.  He 
had  reluctantly  left  his  wife  Penelope 
(pronounced  Puh  neh  luh  pee)  and  his  young 
son  Telemachus  (pronounced  Tell  eh  muh  kus) 
to  fight  the  Trojans.  According  to  the  poem, 
Odysseus  wasn’t  able  to  return  to  Ithaca  until 
ten  years  after  the  war  ended.  His  long  journey 
home  was  interrupted  by  a series  of  misfortunes 
caused  by  gods  and  goddesses. 

When  at  last  Odysseus  landed  on  Ithaca,  he 
found  that  his  wife,  who  had  waited  patiently  for 
twenty  years,  was  about  to  remarry.  Select  track 
#24  on  the  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD, 
and  listen  to  the  story  of  what  happened  when 
Odysseus  returned  to  his  kingdom.  Then 
continue  with  the  journal  entry  that  follows. 
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Write  a response  in  your  journal  to  the  recording  you’ve  just  heard  after 
considering  the  following  questions: 

• Did  you  enjoy  hearing  this  part  of  the  myth? 

7 • Did  you  feel  sympathetic  to  any  of  the  characters? 

• Were  you  satisfied  with  the  ending? 


1.  Why  did  Odysseus  disguise  himself  as  a beggar? 

2.  What  test  did  Penelope  devise  to  select  a new  husband? 

3.  How  did  Odysseus  prove  to  Penelope  that  he  was  her  long-lost  husband? 


impare  your  responses  with  those  in 


, Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page 

**  W • ' __  . 


94. 


Now  it’s  your  turn  to  create  a version  of  part  of  the  Trojan  War  legend.  The 
following  ideas  should  help  you  get  started: 

• Which  character  and  event  interests  you  the  most? 

• How  does  this  character  look? 

• What  feelings  would  the  character  experience  in  this  part  of  the  story? 

• How  would  the  character  act?  What  causes  the  character  to  act  this 
way? 

• What  conversations  would  the  character  have  with  other  characters? 

• Where  would  this  part  of  the  story  take  place?  What  would  this  place  look  like? 

• What  events  would  the  character  observe  and  participate  in? 


first-person 
point  of  view 


> 


a type  of 
narration  in 
which  a character 
tells  his  or  her 
own  story  using 
the  words  / 
and  we 


• What  events  would  the  character  not  observe  and  participate  in?  Would  the 
character  find  out  about  these  events  from  someone  else? 

After  you  select  the  part  of  the  myth  that  you  want  to  retell,  assume  the  role  of  a 
character  in  the  story.  In  other  words,  pretend  that  you’re  the  character  and  tell  your 
story  from  the  first-person  point  of  view.  Use  the  words  / or  we  when  you  tell  the 
story.  This  enables  you  to  express  your  character’s  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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Here  are  some  examples  of  what  you  could  do  in  your  retelling: 


• Pretend  that  you’re  Helen.  Tell  the 
story  of  how  you  met  Paris  and  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  why  you  left 
your  husband. 

• Pretend  that  you’re  Paris.  Tell  the 
story  of  how  you  met  Helen  and 
what  happened  to  you  when  you 
returned  to  Troy. 


• Pretend  that  you’re  Oenone.  Tell  about  your  love  for  Paris,  his  desertion  of  you,  the 
war  with  the  Greeks,  and  Paris’s  death. 

• Pretend  that  you’re  King  Priam  or  Queen  Hecuba.  Tell  about 
your  decision  to  give  up  your  infant  son,  his  return  with  Helen 
many  years  later,  and  the  war  with  the  Greeks. 

• Pretend  that  you’re  Achilles.  Tell  about  your  battle  prowess  and 
your  final  injury.  (One  of  Achilles’  great  victories  was  his  defeat 
of  Hector,  who  was  considered  the  mightiest  Trojan  warrior, 
after  chasing  him  around  the  walls  of  Troy  many  times.) 

• Pretend  that  you’re  Odysseus.  Tell  the  story  of  your  plan  to  end 
the  war,  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse,  and  the  final  battle 
with  the  Trojans. 


I’m  not  sure  how  to  go  about  telling  things  in  the  first  person. 
Does  this  mean  that  I can  only  talk  about  stuff  that  character 
would  know? 


That’s  right.  Telling  a story  in  the  first-person  point  of  view 
means  that  you,  the  author,  must  pretend  to  be  one  of  the 
characters.  You  have  to  narrate  the  story  from  your  own 
perception  of  the  events.  Your  story  will  include  the  events  that 
you  observed  and  participated  in;  you  can’t  include  other 
events  unless  you  say  that  someone  told  you  about  them. 

The  table  that  follows  will  make  this  clear. 
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The  following  table  outlines  what  you  would  and  wouldn’t  know  if  you  pretended  to 
be  Hector,  Paris’s  older  brother. 


i 

1 Events  that  Hector 

1 participates  in  or 
observes 

• Paris’s  return  to  Sparta  with  Helen 

• fighting  the  Greeks  at  Troy  (Hector  is  ultimately 
killed  by  Achilles  in  a battle.) 

Events  that  Hector 
! does  not  participate 
{ in  or  observe 

! 

i- 

\ .....  ■' 

11,.,.  , ,::® 

• how  Paris  chose  the  goddess  Aphrodite 

• how  Paris  travelled  to  Sparta 

• how  Paris  eloped  with  Helen 

• how  Menelaus  gathered  the  Greeks  to  fight  \ 

\ 

• the  last  part  of  the  war  (Hector  was  killed  before  the  j 

end  so  he  doesn’t  see  the  wooden  horse  or  the  fall  \ 
of  Troy.)  I 

'■  ®lli 

Events  that  Hector  ^ 
\ might  hear  about  from 
other  characters 

1,  . , ' 'I 

1 1 

I ! 

ige~y  ..a*.’ , . 

• From  his  father,  King  Priam,  and  his  mother,  ^ | 

Queen  Hecuba,  Hector  might  hear  the  '^L  | 

I story  of  how  his  baby  brother,  Paris,  was  I 

I raised  by  shepherds.  I 

I • From  Paris,  Hector  might  hear  the  story  1 1|A-  j 

1 of  how  Paris  travelled  to  Sparta  and  won  fJfW 

Helen.  W 1 | 

! • From  other  warriors.  Hector  might  hear  about  the  | 

j battle  prowess  of  Achilles.  \ 

\ \ 

i ■ 1 
1 : 1 

\ ' ' '-I 

I Hector’s  feelings  ; 

I about  other 

characters  ] 

' I 

i 1 

1 • probably  hates  the  Greeks  | 

! 

• may  resent  Paris  and  Helen  for  causing  the  war  or  j 
may  admire  his  brother  for  winning  a beautiful  wife  | 

• might  feel  bitter  toward  his  parents  for  not  heeding 

1 the  warning  of  the  old  woman  and  so  killing  Paris 

1 as  a baby 

I ®i 

I Hector’s  j 

personality  I 

I ' ^ 

j • proud  j 

i • self-confident  1 

• bold  1 

1 • willing  to  die  to  save  his  country  1 

1 • heroic  | 
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lj  4.  To  help  you  plan  your  retelling  of  part  of  the  Trojan  War 

[ story,  make  a chart  like  the  one  about  Hector  for  the 

I character  that  you’ve  chosen  for  your  retelling. 


[IStrategies 


5.  Now  it’s  time  to  tell  your  first-person  story.  As  you  write, 
remember  these  points  about  a good  tale: 


l’ 

!ii 


• It  has  an  interesting  lead  (first  sentence). 


• It  has  description  so  that  readers  can  visualize 
people,  places,  and  events. 


• It  has  dialogue  so  that  readers  can  hear  the  characters  talking. 


• It  has  conflict  and  suspense,  which  build  to  a climax. 

• It  has  an  effective  ending. 


For  helpful  hints,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2 on  page  94. 


IlcD-ROM  (^\ 
g Further 


For  a better  understanding  of  how  a change  in  narrator  and  point  of  view  affects  the 
way  a story  is  told,  view  Telling  a Story  from  Different  Perspectives  on  the  English 
Language  Arts  9 CD-ROM.  You  might  also  look  at  the  segment  titled  Extending  Your 
Understanding  of  Texts  on  the  same  CD-ROM  to  see  how  role-playing  different 
characters  can  help  you  see  issues  and  events  in  very  different  lights. 


After  you’ve  drafted  your  retelling,  you’ll  need  to  revise  and  edit  the 
story  and  produce  a polished  copy  as  part  of  your  Section  3 
Assignment.  When  you’ve  finished  your  polished  copy, 
create  a title  page  with  an  appropriate  illustration.  You 
can  also  add  other  illustrations  throughout  the 
story  if  you  wish. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  listened  to  another  portion  of 
the  tale  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  you’ve  started  to  write 
a retelling  of  a part  of  the  legend.  Using  the 
first-person  point  of  view,  you  explored  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story. 


When  you  proofread,  look  at  your  use  of  verbs.  In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  learn  how 
to  avoid  making  errors  in  verb  use. 
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Hnkiirg  verbi 

a verb  that  links 
the  subject  of  a 
sentence  with  the 
noun,  pronoun,  or 
adjective  that 
follows  the  verb 


Activity  3:  Using  Verbs  Correctly 

As  you  Speak  and  write,  you’re  constantly  using 
a variety  of  verbs.  Verbs  perform  two  different 
jobs.  In  some  sentences,  they’re  the  action 
words.  In  other  sentences,  they’re  called  linking 
verbs  (or  link  verbs)  because  they  link  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  with  the  noun,  pronoun, 
or  adjective  that  follows  the  verb.  Here’s  an 
example  of  each: 

Action  Verb:  Scott  stumbled  into  the  room. 

Linking  Verb:  Scott  is  my  best  friend. 


Did  you  know  that  there  are  only 
three  basic  patterns  for  all 
sentences  in  English?  Look  at 
the  way  verbs  are  used  in  these 
three  basic  patterns. 


Pattern  1:  Subject-Action  Verb 

Many  sentences  have  only  two  main  components — a subject  and  an  action  verb. 
However,  this  doesn’t  mean  that  these  sentences  have  only  two  words.  Subjects  and 
verbs  may  each  consist  of  several  words.  Furthermore,  these  sentences  may  also  have 
phrases,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  within  them.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 


• She  stopped. 

subject  action  verb 


Swiftly,  the  three  frightened  boys  ran  across  the  road. 

adverb  subject  action  verb  phrase 


Entering  the  park,  Mrs.  Wilcox 

phrase  subject 


paused  to  pay  the  fee. 

action  verb  phrase 
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object 

a noun  or 
pronoun  that 
follows  an  action 
verb 


complement 

a noun,  pronoun, 
or  adjective  that 
is  attached  to  the 
subject  of  a 
sentence  by  a 
linking  verb 


Pattern  2:  Subject- Action  Verb-Object 

The  second  type  of  sentence  has  a subject  and  a verb  and  a third  component — the 
object.  An  object  is  a noun  or  pronoun  that  follows  an  action  verb. 


While  the  subject  tells  what  or  who  is  doing  the  action,  the  object  tells  what  or  who 
has  received  the  action.  Some  sentences  have  two  objects.  Look  at  these  examples: 


Pattern  3:  Subject-Linking  Verb-Complement 

The  last  type  of  sentence  is  different  because  it  has  a linking  verb  rather  than  an 
action  verb.  A linking  verb  attaches  a complement  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Complements  may  be  nouns,  pronouns,  or  adjectives.  Look  at  these  sentences: 


Suzanne  will  be  the  team  captain. 

subject  linking  (noun) 

verb  complement 


• The  guards 

on  the  basketball  team 

look 

very  tall. 

subject 

phrase 

linking 

(adjective) 

verb 

complement 

Jerry  is  someone  to  admire  and  respect. 

subject  linking  (pronoun)  phrase 

verb  complement 


1.  Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook  and  label  the  parts  as  shown  in 
the  examples  you’ve  been  looking  at.  Then  identify  the  basic  pattern  each 
sentence  illustrates. 


a.  Kelvin  called  his  father  to  tell  him  the  news. 


b.  My  piano  teacher  sings  in  a choir. 

c.  Aniela  will  enter  the  contest. 

d.  Owen  will  be  the  group  leader  for  this  project. 
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e. 


f. 


g- 


h. 


j- 


I like  Audrey’s  new  hairstyle. 

Dan  will  soon  teach  you  the  procedures. 

Mr.  Ruffo’s  garden  was  beautiful  in  the  springtime. 
During  her  speech,  Madeleine  looked  relaxed. 

The  doctor  gave  Eleanor  a prescription. 

This  fruit  juice  tastes  great. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Sectiort  3:  Activity  3 on  page  95. 


Every  sentence  has  at  least  one  verb  in  it,  and  many  sentences  have  several  verbs. 
When  you  use  conjunctions,  you  can  join  words  or  ideas.  Of  course,  when  you  join 
ideas  with  conjunctions,  you’re  actually  joining  sentence  patterns. 

The  examples  that  follow  show  you  how  sentences  with  conjunctions  can  have  several 
verbs: 


The  cat  chased  the  mouse  but  didn  Y catch  it. 

subject  action  verb  object  conjunction  action  verb  object 


Katy,  who  is 

subject  conjunction  linking 

verb 


my  best  friend, 

complement 


IS 

linking 

verb 


an  excellent  writer. 

complement 


Because  Yuji  didn  Y pay  his  bill  immediately,  he  received  a penalty. 

conjunction  subject  action  verb  object  adverb  subject  action  verb  object 


Bill 


IS 


subject  linking 
verb 


our  captain  though  he  is  not  playing  today. 

complement  conjunction  subject  action  verb  adverb 


mMmSrnm 


Now  that  you’ve  been  thinking  about  sentence  patterns,  you 
should  understand  that  verbs  are  an  essential  component  in  ail 
sentences.  When  you  use  verbs  in  sentences,  you  must  be 
careful  to  choose  the  correct  tense  and  form. 


■•'tj 

uA, 


I 
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Verb  Tense 


As  you’re  no  doubt  aware,  verbs  are  used  to  indicate  whether  something  is  happening 
in  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future.  To  do  this,  you  change  verb  endings  or  use 
helping  verbs.  Look  at  these  examples: 


1 walked. 

He  walks. 

You  will  walk. 

1 had  walked. 

: He  has  walked. 

: You  will  have  walked. 

1 was  walking. 

He  is  walking. 

1 You  will  be  walking. 

She  cleaned. 

We  clean. 

They  will  clean. 

: She  had  cleaned. 

We  have  cleaned. 

' They  will  have  cleaned. 

! She  was  cleaning. 

■ We  are  cleaning. 

They  will  be  cleaning. 

1 


regular  verb 

a verb  that  forms 
the  past  tense  by 
adding  d or  ed 

irregular  verb 

a verb  that  forms 
the  past  tense  in 
an  unusual  way 
(that  is,  not  with 
d or  ed) 

The  verbs  in  the  preceding  table  are  called  regular  verbs  because  they  form  their  past 
tense  by  adding  d or  ed\  for  example,  walk  (walked)  and  clean  (cleaned). 

Verbs  that  form  their  past  tense  in  ways  other  than  by  adding  d or  ed  are  called 
irregular  verbs;  for  example,  see  (saw)  and  do  (did). 


So  if  I say  that  I completed  my  homework  and  then  handed  it  in, 
I’m  using  past  tenses  of  regular  verbs,  but  if  I say  that  I did  my 
homework  and  then  gave  it  to  my  teacher  I’m  using  past  tenses 
of  irregular  verbs.  Is  that  right? 


Exactly.  Irregular  verbs  are  often  very  common,  short  verbs  that 
date  far  back  in  the  development  of  English — verbs  like  to  give, 
to  do,  to  see,  to  go,  and  to  be. 


By  contrast,  regular  verbs  often  entered  the  language  later,  and 
they’re  more  likely  to  have  two  or  more  syllables — for  example,  to 
finish,  to  desire,  to  contact,  and  to  express. 
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Crossroads  9 


past  tense 

a verb  tense  that 
indicates  an 

action  that 
occurred  in  the 
past  and  that 
doesn’t  involve  a 
helping  verb  such 
as  has,  will,  or 
had 

1 

lielping  verb 

(also  called  an 
auxiliary  verb)  a 
verb  like  has, 
will,  or  had  that 
is  used  in  some 
tense  forms  to 
help  the  main 
verb 

past  perfect  x. 

a form  of  past 
tense  that  uses 
the  helping  verb 
had',  for  example, 
had  gone,  had 
done,  had  been, 
had  seen,  had 
worked 

, verb  tense,  t vN. 

" shift  / 

a mistake  caused 
by  shifting 
unnecessarily 
from  one  verb 
tense  to  another 


Compare 


When  you’re  writing,  you  should  be  aware  of  verb  tenses,  and  you  should  avoid 
accidentally  switching  from  one  tense  to  another.  For  example,  if  you’re  writing  a 
story,  you  usually  use  verbs  in  the  past  tense.  Look  at  this  passage  from  (page  209) 
“Paris  and  the  Golden  Apple”  in  Crossroads  9 to  see  how  author  Eth  Clifford  uses  the 
past  tense; 

Hecuba  wept  as  Priam  left  the  room.  She  saw,  even  as  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  that  the  King’s  eyes  fdled,  too.  Much  later, 
when  Priam  returned,  Hecuba  gave  him  a searching  glance. 

All  of  these  verbs  are  written  in  the  simple  past  tense.  As  you  can  see, 
the  author  hasn’t  used  helping  verbs  with  any  of  them.  By  contrast,  the 
past  perfect  tense  is  written  with  the  helping  verb  had.  Use  the  past 
perfect  tense  to  indicate  action  that  has  happened  earlier  in  the  past. 

Look  at  how  Eth  Clifford  uses  the  past  perfect  tense  in  her  story: 

Hecuba  had  dreamed  that  the  tiny  Paris,  who  lay  so  quietly  in  her  arms  at  this 
moment,  had  turned  into  a burning  torch  that  set  all  Troy  aflame.  The  old  woman, 
a dream  prophet,  had  then  said  that  a terrible  end  would  come  to  Troy  if  the  baby 
were  allowed  to  live,  (page  209) 

Think  about  verb  tenses  when  editing  your  writing.  Try  to  be  consistent  with  them, 
and  shift  into  different  tenses  only  when  necessary.  Unnecessary  shifts  in  verb  tenses 
are  mistakes  called  verb  tense  shift. 

2.  Here’s  a short  passage  in  which  the  writer  has  made  a few 
verb  tense  shifts.  Rewrite  the  passage  in  your  notebook  so 
that  it’s  all  correctly  written  in  the  past  tense. 

On  Saturday,  I went  downtown  and  there  I see 
this  big  crowd.  Right  away.  I’d  grabbed  the 
nearest  telephone  and  I call  my  best  friend, 

Trevor.  I tell  him  to  get  down  there  right  away  to 
join  in  the  fun.  And  while  I was  on  the  phone,  I 
hear  music  and  then  this  marching  band  appears 
out  of  nowhere.  I didn’t  know  what  was  going  on, 
but  it  was  a real  party.  Later  I’d  told  Trevor  that 
he  really  missed  something. 


your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  96. 


Think  of  your  own  use  of  verbs  when  you  write.  Have  teachers  ever  indicated  to  you 
that  you  were  mixing  up  your  tenses?  If  so,  try  to  pay  attention  to  this  aspect  of 
writing.  Whenever  you  edit  your  work,  be  sure  to  look  for  verb  tense  shifts. 
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Verb  Forms 

Every  verb  has  four  basic  forms: 


• the  present  • the  past  participle 

• the  past  • the  present  participle 

The  past  participle  and  present  participle  are  created  with  helping  verbs.  By  contrast, 
the  past  and  present  forms  require  no  helping  verbs. 

In  regular  verbs,  all  the  forms  other  than  the  present  are  made  by  adding  d,  ed,  or  ing 
to  the  present  tense.  Sometimes  this  involves  dropping  a final  e or  s from  the  present 
form  or  changing  a y to  an  i.  The  table  that  follows  should  help  make  this  clear. 


Irregular  verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  change  a lot  in  their  different  forms.  Because 
irregular  verbs  don’t  follow  the  usual  rules,  you  can  easily  make  a mistake  when 
you’re  writing  or  speaking.  Look  at  the  examples  in  the  following  table  to  see  how 
irregular  verbs  can  change  when  they  move  from  the  present  to  the  past,  past 
participle,  and  present  participle  forms: 


1 

begin 

began 

had/have  begun 

am  beginning 

he/she 

brings 

brought 

had/has  brought 

is  bringing 

it 

I breaks 

broke 

had/has  broken 

is  breaking 

you 

choose 

chose 

had/have  chosen 

are  choosing 

we  • 

do 

did 

had/have  done 

are  doing 

they 

drink 

drank 

had/have  drunk 

are  drinking 

he/she 

drives 

drove 

had/has  driven 

is  driving 

we#§4  1 


eat 

ate 

had/have  eaten 

are  eating 
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These  are  just  a few  examples  showing  how 
unpredietable  the  various  forms  of  irregular  verbs 
can  be.  People  learning  English  as  a second 
language  have  to  learn  each  of  these  forms 
individually;  there’s  no  rule  telling  them  what 
each  form  should  be.  Even  people  who  grow  up 
speaking  English  can  sometimes  get  these  forms 
wrong.  You  may  have  heard  sentences  like  these: 


• I drunk  the  coffee 

• She  brung  the  popcorn. 

• I seen  the  movie. 


i:  .»r- 

Going  Further 

iiii 


Internet 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  this  site  will  give  you  a list  of  common  irregular 
verbs  in  English: 

• http  ://www.james.rtsq.qc.caA^irtgram/irrverbth.htm 

You  can  also  test  yourself  using  these  sites: 


• http://iny.dreamwiz.com/toefl21c/quiz/irregular_verbs.html 

• http://my.dreamwiz.com/toefl21c/quiz/irregular_verbs_answer.html 
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3.  In  your  notebook,  make  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows.  Then  complete  it 
by  entering  the  correct  form  for  each  verb. 

For  help  with  the  past  form,  say  to  yourself  the  sentence  Yesterday,  /...  (for 
example,  Yesterday,  I ate).  For  help  with  the  past  participle,  say  Many  times  I had 
or  have...  ( for  example.  Many  times  I have  eaten).  What  sounds  right  to  you  will 
probably  be  the  correct  form  of  the  verb. 


The  chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


You  speak. 


They  sneak 
I swim. 
We  take. 
You  write. 
He  sees. 

I go. 


f-ri 


!)  Uaitelkcul  dnmmed. 

!)  am 

\ 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

j 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  96. 


Many  people  have  trouble  with  one  or  more  irregular  verb  forms.  If  you  made  any 
errors  in  the  chart  in  question  3,  try  to  learn  the  correct  forms  of  these  verbs  and  get 
into  the  habit  of  using  them.  Practise  using  the  forms  you  have  trouble  with:  use  the 
strategies  suggested  in  question  3. 
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4. 


While  different  people  have  problems  with  different  irregular  verbs,  one  verb  in 
particular  that  confuses  many  people  is  the  verb  to  lie,  meaning  to  rest  or  to 
recline.  Test  your  own  mastery  of  this  troublesome  verb  by  using  the  correct  form 
of  it  in  each  of  the  following  sentences. 

a.  Fm  not  feeling  well.  I want  to down. 

b.  Fm  feeling  great.  Fm  going  to on  the  beach. 

c.  If  you 

d.  Fm 

e.  Fm 

f.  As  I 

g.  Last  night,  as  I 

h.  I have on  my  bed  for  hours  listening  to  music. 

i.  When  I around  too  much,  my  mum  yells  at  me. 

j.  If  you’ve on  the  couch  for  hours,  you’re  a couch  potato! 


on  the  beach  too  long,  you’ll  get  sunburnt. 


by  the  pool  under  an  umbrella, 
on  the  couch  watching  TV. 
on  my  bed  each  night,  I listen  to  music. 
on  my  bed,  I listened  to  some  music. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  97. 


Strategies 


Using  the  correct  verb  can  sometimes  be  challenging.  Here  are  three  important  rules 
to  remember  whenever  you’re  using  verbs: 

• Never  use  a helping  verb  with  the  simple  past  form  of  the  verb.  (Helping  verbs 
are  words  like  am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  have,  has,  had,  will,  and  will  be.) 


Correct  Past  Fori 


1 1 have  drank.  . 

1 drank. 

j You  have  ate. 

You  ate. 

\ We  have  chose^^^ 

We  chose. 

j She  has  wrote.  * 

1 She  wrote. 

j ^ He  has  went. 

1 He  went. 
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Handbook  ^ 

! 
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• Always  use  a helping  verb  with  the  participle  form  of  the  verb. 




They  done. 

They  have  done. 

1 drunk. 

1 have  drunk. 

It  rung. 

It  has  rung. 

It  shrunk. 

It  has  shrunk. 

We  seen. 

We  have  seen. 

• Be  sure  to  use  the  correct  form  of  the  verb.  In  the  case  of  irregular  verbs,  this 
can  mean  having  to  check  a dictionary  and  memorizing  the  forms. 


Wrong  Past  Form 

Correct  Past  Form 

Correct  Participle 
Form 

She  stoled. 

She  Stole. 

She  has  stolen. 

They  come. 

They  came. 

They  have  come. 

We  brung. 

We  brought. 

We  have  brought. 

They  seen. 

They  saw. 

They  have  seen. 

You’ll  find  more  information  about  how  to  use  verbs  correctly  in  your  Junior  High 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  2:  Grammar. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  some  verbs  have  two  correct  forms  for  the  past  or  the  participle 
form?  The  verb  to  dive  is  an  example.  It’s  correct  to  say  “Yesterday,  I dived,”  but  it’s 
also  correct  to  say,  “Yesterday,  I dove.”  The  verb  dream  uses  both  dreamed  and 
dreamt  for  past  and  past  participles.  You’re  using  the  correct  form  of  the  WQxb  forget 
when  you  say,  “I’ve  forgotten,”  but  it’s  also  correct  to  say  “I’ve  forgot.” 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  rules  of  language  do  slowly  change.  An  example 
is  the  verb  to  sneak.  Until  recently,  the  past  form  snuck  was  unacceptable  in  any 
situation.  However,  recent  editions  of  many  dictionaries  now  allow  it  as  an  informal 
alternative  to  sneaked.  In  formal  situations,  however,  sneaked  is  still  the  correct 
form  to  use.  If  you’re  in  doubt  about  the  forms  of  any  irregular  verb,  refer  to  a 
dictionary  or  handbook  for  help. 
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The  misuse  of  verbs  is  far  more  common  in 
spoken  than  written  English;  that’s  because 
people  don’t  usually  take  the  time  and  care 
when  speaking  that  they  do  when  writing. 

When  you’re  listening  to  others  speak,  listen 
carefully  for  mistakes,  especially  in  verb 
forms.  Don’t  point  out  these  errors — that’s  an 
excellent  way  to  lose  friends — but  do  try  to 
become  sensitive  to  matters  like  these  and 
work  at  improving  your  own  use  of  verbs 
when  speaking  as  well  as  when  writing. 

Audio  Here’s  a chance  to  test  your  listening 

, <5^,-  . skills  when  it  comes  to  the  use  and 

misuse  of  verbs.  Write  the  letters  a.  to  j. 
in  your  notebook.  Then  select  track  #25 
on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 
Audio  CD  and  listen  to  the  ten  sentences 
you’ll  hear.  Use  your  knowledge  about  verbs  (or  your  dictionary  if  necessary)  to 
correct  the  errors  in  each  sentence.  After  hearing  each  one,  pause  the  CD  and 
rewrite  the  sentence  using  the  correct  verb  form. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3 on  page  97. 


\ 


Going  Further 


To  finish  up  this  activity,  look  through  your  past  journal  entries  and  see  how 
effectively  you’ve  used  verbs.  If  you  find  that  you’ve  been  shifting  tense,  using  the 
wrong  form,  or  making  other  errors,  select  an  entry  that  contains  problems  of  this  sort 
and  rewrite  it  to  correct  your  mistakes.  If  possible,  have  a classmate,  study  partner,  or 
family  member  go  over  your  corrections  and  discuss  any  problem  spots. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  seen  that  sentences  in  the  English  language  can  be  classified 
into  three  different  patterns.  You’ve  also  seen  that  verbs  have  four  different  forms. 
Regular  verbs  don’t  change  much  from  one  form  to  the  other:  you  add  d,  ed,  or  ing  to 
change  the  form.  On  the  other  hand,  irregular  verbs  can  change  a lot.  To  be  sure  that 
you’re  using  the  correct  form  of  an  irregular  verb,  you  must  know  the  difference 
between  the  past  and  participle  forms. 

When  you’re  in  doubt  about  the  correct  form  of  a verb,  consult  a writer’s  handbook  or 
a dictionary.  If  you  look  up  the  present  form  of  the  verb  (for  example,  swim),  you’ll 
see  the  other  forms  listed:  for  instance,  swim,  swam,  swum,  and  swimming.  The 
second  word  is  always  the  past  form,  used  with  no  helping  verb.  The  third  and  fourth 
words  are  the  participles,  used  with  helping  verbs. 
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As  you  speak  and  write,  you’ll  need  to  use  verbs  correctly.  When  you’re  editing  your 
written  work,  be  alert  for  mistakes  in  verb  use. 
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Conclusion 


Section  3 has  focused  on  the  great  story  from  ancient  Greece  about  the  Trojan  War. 
You’ve  seen  that  the  war  was  said  to  have  started  because  Paris  fell  in  love  with 
Helen,  who  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  When  Helen’s 
husband,  King  Menelaus,  found  that  his  wife  had  left  him,  he  gathered  a huge  force 
of  a thousand  ships  to  punish  Troy. 

The  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  lasted  for  nine  years.  It  finally  ended  when 
the  clever  Odysseus  thought  of  building  a wooden  horse  to  trick  the  Trojans.  Thus, 
the  wooden  horse  has  come  to  symbolize  both  wiliness  and  foolishness. 

In  this  section,  you  chose  to  retell  part  of  the  story  from  a first-person  point  of  view, 
using  one  of  the  characters  as  a narrator.  You  also  worked  at  editing  your  writing  for 
errors  in  verb  use.  Because  verbs  have  four  different  forms,  you  must  be  careful  to 
use  the  correct  form  when  you  write  and  speak.  Using  verbs  correctly  in  your  spoken 
and  written  language  is  an  essential  part  of  effective  communication. 


ssignment 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  and  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 


j 
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Section  3:  The  Story  of  the  Trojan  War 


Module  5 has  focused  on  myths,  tales,  and  legends.  As  you  worked  through  the 
module,  you  read  several  pourquoi  tales  as  well  as  two  stories  about  quests.  You  also 
looked  at  some  modem  tales,  such  as  urban  legends  and  cartoons,  comparing  aspects 
of  them  to  those  of  traditional  stories.  Finally,  you  read  a brief  version  of  the  myth  of 
the  Trojan  War. 

Your  study  of  myths,  tales,  and  legends  in  English  Language  Arts  9 is  now  concluded. 
However,  since  many  of  these  stories  have  become  part  of  Canadian  culture,  you’ll  no 
doubt  hear  or  see  references  to  them  many  times  in  the  future.  In  fact,  in  some  ways, 
every  heroic  fighter  in  modem  stories  is  modelled  on  Achilles,  while  every  clever 
hero  is  an  updated  version  of  Odysseus. 

The  next  time  that  you  watch  a TV  program  or  a movie  in  which  the  hero  conquers 
his  or  her  enemy,  think  about  the  connection  between  the  modem  hero  and  those  in 
the  tales  of  ancient  Greece.  And  the  next  time  that  you  and  your  friends  or  relatives 
tell  stories — wherever  you  may  be — remember  that  you’re  engaged  in  a pastime  that 
has  been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years.  Remember,  too,  that  your  stories  are  a gift 
you  give  to  others,  just  as  other  people’s  stories  are  a gift  to  you. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  and  complete  the  Final  Module  Assignment 
for  Module  5.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 


Module  Summary 


Glossary 


Adverb  phrase:  a group  of  words  working 
together  as  an  adverb 

Analogy:  a comparison 

Bard:  a poet  of  times  past  who  sang  songs  and 
poems 

Clause:  a group  of  words  with  a subject  and 
verb 

Complement:  a noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective 
that  is  attached  to  the  subject  of  a sentence 
by  a linking  verb 

Epic  poem:  a very  long  poem  relating  the 
adventures  of  one  or  more  heroic  figures 

First-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration 
in  which  a character  tells  his  or  her  own 
story  using  the  words  I and  we 

Folk  tale:  a story  told  by  people  within  a 
culture 

Frame:  (also  called  a panel)  a single  picture  in 
a comic  strip 

Helping  verb:  (also  called  an  auxiliary  verb)  a 
verb  like  has,  will,  or  had  that  is  used  in 
some  tense  forms  to  help  the  main  verb 

Irregular  verb:  a verb  that  forms  the  past  tense 
in  an  unusual  way  (that  is,  not  with  d or  ed) 

Legend:  a traditional  story  that  has  been  widely 
accepted  as  truth 

Linking  verb:  a verb  that  links  the  subject  of  a 
sentence  with  the  noun,  pronoun,  or 
adjective  that  follows  the  verb 


Myth:  a traditional  story,  often  about 

superhuman  beings  like  gods  and  goddesses, 
that  may  explain  the  origins  of  things 

Object:  a noun  or  pronoun  that  follows  an 
action  verb 

Object  of  the  preposition:  the  noun  or  pronoun 
at  the  end  of  a prepositional  phrase 

Oral  tradition:  the  custom  of  telling  stories 
orally 

Past  perfect  tense:  a form  of  past  tense  that 
uses  the  helping  verb  had\  for  example,  had 
gone,  had  done,  had  been,  had  seen,  had 
worked 

Past  tense:  a verb  tense  that  indicates  an  action 
that  occurred  in  the  past  and  that  doesn’t 
involve  a helping  verb  such  as  has,  will,  or 
had 

Phrase:  a group  of  words,  without  a subject 
and  complete  verb,  acting  as  a unit 

Pourquoi  tale:  a story  told  to  explain  some 
natural  feature  or  event  that  is  mysterious  or 
not  understood 

Quest:  a journey  in  search  of  something  noble, 
ideal,  or  holy 

Regular  verb:  a verb  that  forms  the  past  tense 
by  adding  d or  ed 

Storyboard:  a sequence  of  thumbnail  sketches 
and  a brief  written  description  of  the  scenes 
in  a comic  strip  or  video  production 

Syntax:  sentence  structure 
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Trickster:  a mischievous  character  in  literature  Verb  tense  shift:  a mistake  caused  by  shifting 

who  deceives  or  cheats  others  unnecessarily  from  one  verb  tense  to  another 

Urban  legend:  a supposedly  true  story  that  is 
passed  from  person  to  person  and  place  to 
place  in  today’s  society 

Suggested  Responses 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

Responses  will  vary.  This  is  the  sort  of  activity  that  allows  you  to  let  your  imagination  go. 

Photographs  like  these  can  suggest  all  sorts  of  possibilities  if  you  let  them.  If  you  find  it 

difficult  to  get  ideas  for  stories  from  pictures,  try  some  of  the  prewriting  strategies  suggested  in 

Module  1.  The  more  you  practise  this  sort  of  thing,  the  easier  you’ll  find  it  will  be  to  discover 

great  ideas  for  stories  from  all  sorts  of  sources. 

Section  1 : Activity  2 

1.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  most  people  would  likely  agree  that  this  is  a quest  in 
the  traditional  sense.  The  young  man’s  mission  was  dangerous  and  involved  personal 
sacrifice.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  object  of  his  quest  was  personal  happiness  rather  than 
something  ideal  or  holy:  he  wanted  to  bring  back  the  woman  he  loved  so  his  own  life  would 
again  have  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  argued  that  by  risking  danger  and 
making  sacrifices  in  an  attempt  to  bring  another  person  back  to  life,  he  was  doing 
something  selfless  and  noble. 

2.  Most  people  would  probably  agree  that  there  is  still  meaning  in  the  experience.  The  young 
man  now  realizes  that  he  must  go  on  living;  there  is  much  for  him  to  do  to  help  his  people. 

But  someday,  he  now  believes,  he  will  again  be  reunited  with  his  love. 

3.  a.  Opinions  may  vary  somewhat.  The  illustration  seems  to  be  of  a whirlpool;  perhaps  this 

is  intended  to  be  an  abstract  representation  of  death  and  the  passage  to  the  world  of  the 
afterlife. 

b.  Opinions  may  vary.  The  illustration  does  suggest  a passage  to  something  unknown.  The 
idea  might  also  be  there  that  ultimately  everyone  will  all  be  sucked  into  this  passage. 

The  water  shown  in  the  picture  also  suggests  the  importance  of  water  in  the  story. 

4.  a.  Savitri’s  first  quest  is  to  find  a husband.  She  first  examines  portraits;  then  she  travels  to 

all  the  cities  of  the  world,  crossing  many  oceans  and  deserts.  Next,  she  searches  the 
forests  of  the  world. 
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b.  After  Savitri  has  been  married  for  a year,  her  husband  dies  as  the  Sage  had  predicted.  Savitri’s 
second  quest  is  to  reclaim  her  husband’s  soul  and  his  life  from  Yamraj,  the  King  of 
the  Underworld. 

5.  a.  The  illustration  depicts  Savitri’s  quest  to  find  a husband. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Certainly  the  picture  conveys  the  feeling  of  the  era  and  the  part  of  the  world 
where  the  story  takes  place.  It  also  gets  across  the  richness  of  Savitri’s  life  before  marrying 
Satyavan.  The  trees  creating  the  borders  on  either  side  and  the  top  may  reflect  the  importance  of 
the  banyan  tree  in  the  story. 

6.  Your  chart  should  look  like  this: 


Who  is  the  character 
r engaged  in  the  quest? 

The  young  man  goes  on  the 
quest. 

Savitri,  a princess  of  India, 
goes  on  the  quests. 

What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  quest? 

^ The  man  wants  to  be  reunited 

1 with  his  dead  bride. 

Savitri  goes  to  find  a husband 
and  then  to  regain  her 
husband’s  soul  and  life. 

I Where  does  the 
character  travel? 

He  travels  through  the  wintry 
country  into  spring;  he  reaches 
the  land  of  souls  where  he 
i crosses  a lake  to  a beautiful 
island. 

On  the  first  quest,  she  travels 
throughout  the  world  across 
deserts,  oceans,  and  forests;  on 
the  second  quest,  she  follows 
Yamraj  for  many  miles. 

Does  the  character 
achieve  his  or  her  goal? 

. 1'he  young  man  is  reunited 
. with  his  bride,  but  he’s  sent 
back  to  the  land  of  the  living 
. because  his  time  for  dying 
hasn’t  come, 
i 

Savitri  finds  a husband  on  her 
first  quest.  On  her  second 
quest,  she  persuades  Yamraj  to 
grant  her  several  wishes; 
eventually,  he  returns  her 
husband’s  soul  to  her. 

7.  a.  The  Master  of  Life  seems  to  be  a powerful  being,  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  Christian  idea  of 

God.  He  appears  in  the  story  only  as  a voice  that  tells  the  young  man  to  return  to  the  land  of  the 
living.  He  explains  to  the  young  man  that  although  his  bride  has  been  accepted  in  the  land  of 
souls,  the  young  man  must  return  because  his  duties  in  the  land  of  the  living  are  not  finished. 

b.  Yamraj  is  the  King  of  the  Underworld.  Yamraj  causes  Satyavan’s  death  when  he  takes  Satyavan’s 
soul.  Yamraj  is  powerful;  he’s  able  to  grant  wishes,  such  as  giving  Satyavan’s  parents’  sight  and 
kingdom  back.  Eventually,  he  also  returns  Satyavan’s  soul. 
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c.  In  “The  White  Stone  Canoe,”  death  is  final  and  cannot  be  changed.  The  Master  of  Life  gives 
wise  advice  to  the  young  man,  but  the  Master  does  not  change  what  has  happened.  The  Master  of 
Life  appears  only  as  a voice,  suggesting  that  he’s  a spirit.  In  “Savitri  and  Satyavan,”  Yamraj  is  a 
more  humanlike  character.  He  apparently  has  a body  and  rides  a water  buffalo.  Savitri  is  able  to 
outsmart  him,  persuading  him  at  last  to  return  her  husband’s  soul.  Death  is  not  final  in  this  story; 
Savitri  is  able  to  restore  her  husband’s  life. 

8.  Death  is  something  everyone  in  every  culture  must  face,  whether  it’s  a person’s  own  death  or  the 
death  of  loved  ones.  Naturally,  it’s  a human  longing  to  somehow  cheat  death  and  perhaps  even  bring 
back  to  life  loved  ones  who  have  died.  It’s  to  be  expected,  then,  that  stories  would  evolve  in  which 
people  would  try  to  do  this — perhaps  successfully,  perhaps  not. 

In  your  response,  you  may  have  been  able  to  supply  the  names  of  other  examples  of  stories  like  this, 
depending  on  your  familiarity  with  the  myths  and  folk  tales  of  other  cultures.  One  well-known 
example  is  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  (see  the  Going  Further  suggestion  that  follows 
question  8 in  Activity  2). 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  When  you’re  first  exposed  to  the  stories  that  make  up  the  mythology  of 
different  cultures,  it’s  likely  the  plots,  characters,  and  events  of  those  stories  that  intrigue  you.  When 
you  get  older,  however,  you’re  more  likely  to  understand  the  fears  and  longings  that  prompted  these 
stories  and  the  mysteries  the  people  who  created  them  were  trying  to  understand.  Perhaps  in  future, 
you’ll  approach  myths  from  this  rather  more  mature  perspective.  But  never  let  this  ruin  the  pleasure 
you  take  in  a good  story! 

Section  1 : Activity  3 

1.  According  to  this  tale,  the  sea  is  salty  because  the  two  women  with  the  magic  millstones  were  forced 
to  grind  salt,  even  after  they  were  tired.  Eventually,  they  ground  so  much  salt  that  the  ship  they  were 
on  sank  from  the  weight  of  it  all.  To  this  day,  the  magic  millstones  continue  to  grind  salt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

2.  a.  King  Frodi  is  greedy.  He  wants  more  and  more  gold. 

King  Frodi  is  punished  with  death.  When  he  forces  the  two  women  to  continue  to  grind  gold 
even  after  they’re  tired,  they  use  the  magic  millstones  to  grind  out  thirty  warriors  who,  in  turn, 
kill  the  king. 

b.  The  warriors  are  also  greedy.  They  steal  the  women  and  the  magic  millstones  and  take  them  on  a 
ship  to  sail  to  another  land  where  they  can  have  everything  they  want. 

The  warriors  are  also  punished  with  death.  Eventually,  the  ship  sinks  from  the  weight  of  the  salt. 

c.  The  message  of  the  tale  is  that  those  who  are  greedy  will  be  punished. 
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3.  Iceland  is  an  island  country  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  accessible  in  the  past  only  by  a sea  voyage. 
Fishing  has  always  been  central  to  the  Icelandic  economy  and  way  of  life.  Since  the  people’s  lives  in 
the  past  were  focused  largely  on  the  sea,  it’s  natural  that  they  wondered  about  it  and  asked  questions 
like  the  one  central  to  “The  Magic  Millstones.” 

4.  The  Sun,  Moon,  and  Water  are  humanlike  characters.  They  can  speak,  they  live  in  a hut,  they  have 
friends,  they  feel  love  and  sadness,  and  they  weep. 

5.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat,  but  most  people  would  likely  feel  that  this  is  a light-hearted  story. 
Little  details  help  create  this  feeling.  For  instance,  a crab  takes  a sly  nip  at  Moon’s  toes.  Also,  the 
tone  of  the  story  is  deliberately  casual  and  informal.  For  instance.  Sun  calls,  “Hey!”  to  Water  across 
the  Earth.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  one  is  meant  to  take  this  story  too  seriously — at  least  not  in  this 
retelling.  It’s  meant  principally  to  be  entertaining. 

6.  Dolma  and  the  villagers  respect  the  Beishung  and  enjoy  their  company.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  way 
Dolma  treats  the  panda  cub  and  the  brave  way  she  gives  her  life  to  save  him.  It’s  also  shown  in  the 
way  the  pandas  help  the  mourning  villagers. 

7.  Dolma  risks  her  life  to  defend  the  helpless  little  Beishung  from  the  leopard.  She  dies  as  she  fights  to 
save  the  panda. 

8.  The  pandas  have  black  markings  because  the  mourners  covered  themselves  with  ashes,  and  the 
Beishung  wiped  their  tears  with  sooty  paws  and  hugged  themselves  as  they  wept.  They  also  covered 
their  ears  because  the  lamentations  at  Dolma’s  funeral  were  very  loud.  Wherever  the  animals 
touched  themselves,  their  white  bodies  were  stained  forever  with  the  black  soot. 

9.  Dolma’s  sisters  were  so  sad  about  their  sister’s  death  that  they  believed  they  could  not  live  without 
her.  The  mountains  heard  their  cries.  The  earth  split  wide  and  received  the  four  sisters,  transforming 
them  into  a mountain  of  four  peaks  where  the  pandas  live  to  this  day. 

Section  1 : Activity  4 

1.  The  seven  coordinating  conjunctions  are  and,  but,  or,  nor,  for,  so,  and  yet. 

2,  The  subordinating  conjunctions  include  the  following: 


after 

since 

what 

which 

although 

than 

when 

while 

as 

that 

whenever 

who 

because 

though 

where 

whom 

before 

unless 

whereas 

whose 

if 

until 

whether 

why 
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3.  a.  The  first  sentence  has  8 words.  The  second  sentence  has  1 1 words.  The  third  sentence  has 

18  words. 

b.  In  this  short  paragraph,  the  author  has  used  three  sentences  of  different  lengths.  Three  sentences 
are  insufficient  to  make  serious  judgments  about  an  author’s  variety  in  sentence  length,  but  this 
paragraph  suggests  that  Linda  Granfield  does  make  a point  of  varying  her  sentence  lengths. 

4.  a.  Slowly,  the  cat  got  up  and  moved  toward  its  intended  prey. 

b.  At  first,  I didn’t  do  well. 

c.  Surprisingly,  everyone  seemed  to  have  a good  time. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  with  these: 


a.  With  a pounding  heart,  Natasha  faced  the  waiting  audience. 

b.  The  shopping  finished,  we  all  tumbled  into  the  van. 

c.  At  9:00  on  the  dot,  the  exam  started. 

6.  a.  Before  the  last  pig  arrived  at  the  trough,  the  feeding  frenzy  began. 

b.  As  the  clock  struck  midnight,  a hush  fell  on  the  room. 

c.  Before  I was  able  to  prepare  myself,  the  creature  pounced. 

d.  Whenever  you  think  the  time  is  right,  I can  do  the  job. 

7.  a.  adverb  phrase  {Long,  long  ago) 

b.  subject  (Sun  and  Moon) 

c.  dependent  clause  (When  the  world  was  first  made) 

d.  phrase  {In  the  long-ago  times) 

e.  subject  {They) 

f.  phrase  {From  that  moment) 

g.  adverb  followed  by  an  inverted  sentence  (adverb:  Here',  verb:  was',  subject:  a band  of 
fierce  warriors) 

h.  adverb  phrase  {Several  miles  later) 


MAucdli^  fMxmed 
luy 


a comma. 
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i.  dependent  clause  (As  he  went  along) 

j.  phrase  followed  by  inverted  sentence  (phrase:  With  him;  verb:  went;  subject:  all  the  creatures) 

8.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  yours  with  these: 

a.  How  could  she  believe  her  cousin’s  excuse? 

b.  “Heat  some  water,”  Samantha’s  father  ordered. 

c.  What  a surprise  to  see  the  new  computer  in  his  room! 

9.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  yours  with  these: 

a.  Arlen  enjoyed  hiking  in  the  mountains  because  she  loved  the  scenery. 

b.  Gschu  was  tired  after  her  long  drive;  furtbermore,  she  was  hungry. 

c.  Because  Cole  didn’t  feel  well,  he  left  early. 

d.  Kent  was  very  happy  to  get  the  job;  therefore,  he  arrived  at  work  a half  hour  early. 

e.  Although  the  fire  burned  several  acres  of  forest,  the  firefighters  finally  put  it  out. 

f.  It  was  early  spring;  nevertheless,  the  meadow  flowers  were  blooming. 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  with  these: 

a.  At  dusk,  Kyle  saw  a deer  running  across  the  road. 

b.  All  night,  the  dog  barked  furiously  at  the  skunk. 

c.  When  he  saw  the  cabin  in  the  forest,  Layton  felt  relieved. 

d.  Worried  about  his  friend’s  injured  leg,  Seamus  called  for  help. 

e.  To  win  the  gold  medal,  Andrea  trained  for  several  hours  every  week. 

f.  Her  foot  in  a cast,  Lee  left  the  hospital  in  a wheelchair. 

11.  a.  Into  the  park  marched  the  band. 

b.  Across  the  lane  streaked  the  cat. 

c.  On  the  wall  hung  her  diplomas. 

d.  Outside  the  tent  hummed  the  mosquitoes. 

e.  Over  the  field  rumbled  the  bulldozer. 
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Section  2:  Activity  1 


1.  This  story  seems  to  have  all  the  elements  of  an  urban  legend: 

• A man  meets  a young  woman  under  mysterious  circumstances:  the  man  in  the  story,  Joel 
Harris,  picks  up  the  woman  on  a rainy  night. 

• The  man  assists  the  woman:  Joel  gives  her  his  jacket  because  she’s  wet  and  cold. 

• The  woman  leaves  mysteriously:  the  hitchhiker  leaves  his  car  without  his  realizing  it. 

• The  man  finds  that  the  woman  died  many  years  earlier:  at  the  house,  Joel  finds  out  that  Linda 
died  ten  years  earlier. 

• The  man  receives  proof:  Joel  finds  his  jacket  on  the  top  of  Linda’s  tombstone. 

2.  There  are  a number  of  details  that  help  bring  this  short  tale  to  life.  Joel  is  driving  home  from  a 
business  trip.  He’s  tired.  The  girl  on  the  road  is  dressed  in  a white  party  dress.  She’s  crying.  Linda’s 
mother  tells  Joel  that  her  daughter  died  in  a car  accident  on  her  way  home  from  a party.  Linda’s 
mother  isn’t  surprised  when  she  hears  Joel’s  story.  She  says  the  same  thing  has  happened  many 
times  before.  The  name  of  the  cemetery  is  given. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  The  appeal  of  the  more  gruesome  or  supernatural  stories  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  for  any  horror  story.  It’s  the  same  appeal  that  horror  stories  have  when  told  by  young  people 
around  a campfire  late  at  night.  Perhaps  in  our  world  where  everything  seems  to  be  scientifically 
explained,  human  beings  have  a need  to  feel  that  there  are  still  mysterious  forces  at  work. 

As  for  stories  like  that  of  the  cement-truck  driver,  the  appeal  seems  to  lie  in  the  shock  value  and  the 
irony.  These  stories  are  close  enough  to  people’s  real-life  experiences  to  ring  a chord,  but  their 
exaggeration  makes  them  more  entertaining. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  You’ve  probably  heard  a number  of  urban  legends,  even  if  you  didn’t  recognize 
them  as  such.  It’s  very  possible  that  you  believed  some  of  them — until,  perhaps,  you  started  hearing 
different  versions  of  the  same  stories  set  in  different  places. 

5.  a.  and  b.  There  are  no  suggested  responses  for  these  questions.  Did  you  find  that  you  felt  awkward 
and  self-conscious  when  recording  yourself?  If  so,  the  good  news  is  that  it  gets  easier  the  more  you 
do  it.  What  did  you  learn  about  your  own  story-telling  skills  in  listening  to  yourself  critically? 
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6.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  able  to  identify  some  aspects  you  did  fairly  well  and  some  that  need 
improving?  Perhaps  you  need  to  focus  on  timing  or  on  getting  all  the  details  straight.  Or  maybe  it’s 
tone  of  voice  or  volume  that  needs  work.  Here  are  three  ways  to  improve  your  storytelling  skills: 

• Practise. 

• Pay  attention  to  your  own  skills  in  the  same  way — critically. 

• Listen  to  other  storytellers  critically;  that  is,  pay  attention  to  what  they  do  well  and  badly. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

1.  Ananse  wants  to  buy  the  sky  god’s  stories.  The  sky  god  wants  the  python,  the  leopard,  the  hornet 
swarm,  and  the  spirit  in  return  for  his  stories.  Clearly,  stories  were  highly  valued  in  this  society. 

2.  You  should  have  described  two  of  the  following  tricks: 

• Ananse  captures  the  python  by  making  him  curious.  When  Ananse  and  his  wife,  Aso,  pretend 
to  argue  about  whether  the  palm  branch  is  longer  than  the  python,  the  python  proudly  stretches 
himself  along  the  branch,  and  Ananse  ties  him  with  a vine. 

• Ananse  fills  a gourd  with  water  and  spills  half  of  it  on  the  hornets  and  half  on  himself.  He  tells 
the  hornets  it’s  raining  and  persuades  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  gourd.  Then  he  covers  them 
with  a plantain  leaf,  trapping  them  inside. 

• Ananse  digs  a pit  on  a path  used  by  the  leopard  and  covers  it  with  leaves.  The  leopard  falls  into 
the  pit. 

• Ananse  and  Aso  make  a doll  from  wood  and  cover  it  with  sticky  gum.  They  set  the  doll  where 
the  spirits  play  and  place  a bowl  of  yams  next  to  it.  The  tree  spirit  sees  the  doll  and  asks  if  it 
can  have  some  yams.  When  the  doll  doesn’t  answer,  the  tree  spirit  slaps  it  and  is  stuck  to  the 
doll. 

3.  a.  Aso,  Ananse’ s wife,  is  the  one  who  devises  the  tricks. 

b.  Certainly  one  short  tale  is  very  little  to  go  on  in  drawing  generalizations  about  this  society,  but  it 

seems  likely  that  it  was  a society  dominated  by  males  but  which  recognized  the  cleverness  of 

women.  Although  Aso  was  the  one  who  devised  the  tricks,  she  could  only  play  the  role  of  helper 

to  Ananse. 
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4.  Old  Man  pretends  he  wants  to  learn  more  from  the  rabbits  about  how  to  be  covered  by  ashes  and 
coals  without  burning,  but  when  the  rabbits  lie  down  again,  he  covers  them  with  the  whole  fire.  It’s  a 
rather  gruesome  story. 

Coyote  first  pretends  that  he  has  a broken  leg.  He  limps  very  badly. 

Coyote  pretends  to  be  racing  with  Old  Man,  but  as  soon  as  Old  Man  draws  ahead,  Coyote  turns 
around  and  races  back  to  eat  the  rabbits. 

5.  This  tale  also  explains  why  red  willow  branches  ooze  grease  when  held  over  a fire  and  why  rabbits 
have  what  appears  to  be  singed  spot  on  their  backs. 

6.  Bugs  Bunny  was  first  created  in  1938.  The  last  Bugs  Bunny  cartoon  was  made  in  1963. 

7.  Mel  Blanc  created  Bugs’s  voice. 

8.  Bugs  Bunny  survives  by  being  vigilant  and  smart.  Like  his  ancestor,  the  trickster  Br’er  Rabbit,  Bugs 
is  “cool  and  in  command,  always  ready  with  a one-liner...”  (page  200),  and  always  a winner  because 
of  his  clever  tricks. 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  It  would  be  hard  to  argue  against  Mr.  Creighton’s  view,  but  whichever  position 
you  took,  were  you  able  to  give  your  reasons? 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

1.  a.  Meg  looks  like  a typical  student — or,  at  least,  like  a cartoonist’s  version  of  a Grade  9 student. 

She  has  a casual  hairstyle.  She  wears  glasses  and  a simple  necklace.  Her  outfit  is  a T-shirt. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  able  to  back  up  your  opinion  with  reasons? 

2.  The  student  is  struggling  to  start  a composition. 

3.  The  second  and  third  frames  show  that  the  student  is  spending  a lot  of  time  thinking  about  her 
composition.  Of  course,  you  assume  that  the  student  has  been  writing  for  hours  and  is  well  into  her 
assignment. 

4.  The  last  frame  confounds  viewers’  expectations.  It  shows  that  Meg  has  actually  not  written  anything 
even  though  she’s  spent  three  hours  sitting  in  front  of  the  computer.  She’s  taken  three  hours  to  write 
the  first  sentence  (or  to  think  about  writing  it). 

The  cartoon  is  funny  because  everyone  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  begin  something  difficult  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  procrastinate  or  delay.  Meg’s  excuse — that  everything  will  be  fine  once  she  finds  the  key 
(that  first  sentence) — is  absurd;  but  it’s  something  just  about  everyone  can  identify  with. 
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5.  Your  chart  should  look  more  or  less  like  this  one: 


Stories  have  a setting  (a  time  and  place 
for  the  action).  In  some  stories,  the 
setting  changes  as  the  action  progresses. 

j 6£iti4^ 

1 

j 

Stories  have  a protagonist  or  central 
character.  This  character  may  be  a hero, 
an  antihero,  or  a trickster. 

1 Comic  books  have  a protagonist  or  central 
j character.  This  character  is  usually  a hero  but 

1 can  also  be  a trickster. 

i 

Stories  have  a conflict.  There  is  an 
antagonist  or  force  with  which  the  main 
character  is  in  conflict. 

Comic  books  have  an  antagonist  or  force  with 
which  the  main  character  is  in  conflict. 

1 

Stories  have  an  initial  incident  to  start 
the  conflict. 

1 Comic  books  have  an  initial  incident  to  start  the 
j conflict. 

Stories  build  suspense  and  sometimes 
use  foreshadowing. 

Comic  books  build  suspense  and  sometimes  use 
foreshadowing. 

1 The  plot  of  a story  comes  to  a climax 
when  the  protagonist  and  antagonist 
finally  reach  a crisis  and  face  off  against 
each  other. 

1 

The  plot  of  a comic  book  comes  to  a climax 
when  the  protagonist  and  antagonist  finally 
reach  a crisis  and  face  off  against  each  other. 

\ The  outcome  of  the  conflict  is  usually 

1 resolved  at  the  end. 

The  outcome  of  the  conflict  is  usually  resolved 
at  the  end. 

i 

1 Stories  are  told  from  a first-person  or 

1 omniscient  point  of  view. 

\ 

\ 

\ 

The  stories  are  usually  told  from  an  omniscient 
point  of  view.  Some  narration  is  used  to  link  the 
illustrations. 

1 Stories  are  told  with  narrative  and 

1 descriptive  writing  and  with  dialogue. 

i 

1 

( 

j 

The  stories  are  told  through  narrative  writing, 
dialogue,  and  illustrations.  The  characters’ 
thoughts  are  revealed  in  thought  balloons.  The 
characters’  words  are  shown  in  dialogue 
balloons. 

1 

1 Stories  may  have  many  different  themes. 

i 

1 

i 

I 

Comic  books  can  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
the  funny  ones  are  mainly  entertaining  and  may 
have  no  serious  theme;  the  serious  ones  usually 
show  that  good  conquers  evil. 
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6.  Your  script  would  look  basically  like  this: 


• Frame  1:  illustration  of  female  Grade  9 student  at  desk,  with  notebook;  clock  on  wall 

says  7:00 

Student,  chin  on  hand,  staring  at  computer  screen  (thinking):  The  first  sentence 
is  always  the  hardest. 

• Frame  2:  illustration  of  same  student  still  staring  at  computer  screen;  clock  says  8:00;  student, 

leaning  back  on  chair,  stares  at  screen 

• Frame  3:  illustration  of  same  student  staring  at  computer  screen;  clock  says  9:00;  student  has 

head  propped  on  hands 


• Frame  4:  same  student  at  computer,  turned  towards  door  behind  her;  clock  says  10:00 
Mom’s  head  in  doorway:  How’s  it  going  Meg? 

Meg:  OK.  The  first  sentence  is  always  the  hardest. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1.  a.  The  first  sentence  immediately  draws  your  attention.  You’re  curious  about  why  anyone  would 

want  to  kill  a child. 

b.  When  Helen  deserts  her  husband  to  run  away  with  Paris,  King  Menelaus  is  so  angry  that  he 
gathers  all  the  Greek  warriors  and  attacks  Troy.  After  years  of  fighting,  Troy  is  defeated 
and  destroyed. 

2.  a.  Opinions  may  vary.  Paris  already  has  the  love  of  Oenone,  so  perhaps  he  should  have  chosen 

understanding  and  knowledge,  or  even  wealth.  Or  perhaps  he  should  have  declined  to  get 
involved  in  a contest  of  the  gods  altogether. 

b.  Aphrodite  is  pleased  with  Paris’s  choice,  but  Hera  and  Athena  are  very  angry.  Oenone — his 
wife — is  also  unhappy  that  Paris  is  leaving  her. 

3.  a.  Oenone  warns  Paris  that  if  he  goes  with  Aphrodite,  he  will  die  “and  many  men  and  a city  will  die 

with  you”  (page  212). 

b.  Many  men,  including  Paris,  die  in  the  Trojan  War,  and  the  city  of  Troy  is  destroyed. 
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4.  According  to  the  story,  the  Trojan  War  is  caused  by  King  Menelaus’s  desire  to  get  his  wife  back  and 
to  get  revenge  on  Paris  for  taking  Helen  away.  Menelaus  gathers  a huge  Greek  force  of  warriors  to 
attack  Troy. 

Perhaps  you’ve  heard  the  expression  “the  face  that  launched  a thousand  ships.”  The  face  was,  of 
course,  Helen’s;  it  was  because  of  her  beauty  that  Paris  took  her  away  to  Troy  with  him  and  the 
Greeks  attacked  the  city. 

5.  The  people  of  the  ancient  world,  like  people  today,  loved  a good,  entertaining  tale;  and  poets  like 
Homer  were  in  the  business  of  providing  entertainment.  Just  as  you’d  be  more  likely  to  go  to  a 
movie  featuring  romance  and  action  rather  than  a factual  news  report  of  a current  event,  so,  too, 
people  of  the  past  wanted  to  hear  about  love,  battles,  and  the  affairs  of  the  gods.  Homer  gave  the 
people  what  they  wanted.  The  elaborated  tales  became  great  works  of  literature. 

6.  Odysseus  proposed  that  the  Greeks  build  a huge  wooden  horse — the  famed  Trojan  horse  you’ve 
probably  heard  about.  He  claimed  that  the  goddess  Athena  had  helped  him  draw  up  this  plan.  A few 
Greek  warriors  would  hide  inside  the  wooden  horse.  The  rest  of  the  Greek  force  would  pretend  to 
leave  in  their  ships.  When  the  Trojans  took  the  horse  into  their  city,  the  Greeks  would  emerge  at 
night  (let  out  by  a prisoner)  and  open  the  gates  to  admit  the  main  Greek  forces,  who  would  have 
sailed  back  in  the  dark.  After  the  gates  of  Troy  were  opened,  the  Greeks  would  surprise  the  Trojans 
and  defeat  them. 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

1.  Odysseus  disguised  himself  as  a beggar  so  that  he  could  determine  what  had  happened  in  his 
absence.  He  was  really  spying  to  learn  about  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  enemies. 

2.  Penelope  insisted  that  her  new  husband  must  be  able  to  string  Odysseus’s  bow  and  shoot  an  arrow 
through  the  holes  of  twelve  axes  set  in  a row. 

3.  Odysseus  was  able  to  bend  the  bow  and  insert  the  string.  Then  he  was  able  to  shoot  the  arrow 
through  the  holes  in  the  axes.  These  were  mighty  feats  of  skill  and  strength  that  only  Odysseus  could 
have  performed.  Finally,  when  Penelope  suggested  moving  their  bed,  Odysseus  knew  that  the  bed 
couldn’t  be  moved  because  he  had  built  it  from  the  trunk  of  a living  tree  still  rooted  in  the  ground. 

4.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question,  but  be  sure  you’ve  thought  about  what  your 
character  would  know  and  how  he  or  she  would  think  and  respond  to  events  before  you  begin  to 
write.  You  may  have  chosen  to  use  an  outline  or  web  to  organize  your  ideas. 

5.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question,  but  note  that  you’ll  be  asked  to  submit  a polished 
version  of  your  story  as  part  of  your  Section  3 Assignment. 
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Section  3:  Activity  3 


1.  Here  are  the  basic  patterns  and  parts  of  the  sentences: 

a.  Kelvin  called  his  father  to  tell  him  the  news. 

subject  action  verb  object  phrase 

Basic  Pattern  2:  Subject- Action  Verb-Object 

b.  My  piano  teacher  sings  in  a choir. 

subject  action  verb  phrase 

Basic  Pattern  1:  Subject- Action  Verb 

c.  Aniela  will  enter  the  contest. 

subject  action  verb  object 

Basic  Pattern  2:  Subject- Action  Verb-Object 

d.  Owen  will  be  the  group  leader  for  this  project. 

subject  linking  verb  complement  phrase 

Basic  Pattern  3:  Subject-Linking  Verb-Complement 

e.  I like  Audrey’s  new  hairstyle. 

subject  action  verb  object 

Basic  Pattern  2:  Subject- Action  Verb-Object 

f.  Dan  will  soon  teach  you  the  procedures. 

subject  action  verb  object  object 

Basic  Pattern  2:  Subject-Action  Verb-Object 

g.  Mr.  Ruffo’s  garden  was  beautiful  in  the  springtime. 

subject  linking  verb  complement  phrase 

Basic  Pattern  3:  Subject-Linking  Verb-Complement 

h.  During  her  speech,  Madeleine  looked  relaxed. 

phrase  subject  linking  verb  complement 

Basic  Pattern  3:  Subject-Linking  Verb-Complement 

i.  The  doctor  gave  Eleanor  a prescription. 

subject  action  verb  object  object 

Basic  Pattern  2:  Subject- Action  Verb-Object 

j.  This  fruit  juice  tastes  great. 

subject  linking  verb  complement 

Basic  Pattern  3:  Subject-Linking  Verb-Complement 
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2.  On  Saturday,  I went  downtown  and  there  I saw  this  big  crowd.  Right  away,  I grabbed  the  nearest 
telephone  and  I called  my  best  friend,  Trevor.  I told  him  to  get  down  there  right  away  to  join  in  the 
fun.  And  while  I was  on  the  phone,  I heard  music  and  then  this  marching  band  appeared  out  of 
nowhere.  I didn’t  know  what  was  going  on,  but  it  was  a real  party.  Later  I told  Trevor  that  he  really 
missed  something. 

3.  Your  chart  should  look  like  this: 


1 drown.*  ^ (hmimed. 

* iSTS 

^ kcuf^lUaJy  dnjcm^^md. 

9 am 

‘ A ■ ■ '%1 

It  freezes.  j It  froze. 

It  has/had  frozen. 

It  is  freezing. 

You  give.  You  gave. 

You  have/had  given. 

You  are  giving. 

He  leads.  ^ He  led. 

He  has/had  led. 

He  is  leading. 

They  ride.  | They  rode. 

i ■ i 

They  have/had  ridden. 

i 

1 They  are  riding. 

We  run.  We  ran. 

We  have/had  run. 

We  are  running. 

She  sings.  She  sang. 

She  has/had  sung. 

She  is  singing. 

It  sinks.  It  sank. 

It  has/had  sunk. 

It  is  sinking. 

j — 

You  speak.  You  spoke. 

You  have/had  spoken. 

You  are  speaking. 

They  sneak.  They  sneaked. 

They  have/had  sneaked. 

They  are  sneaking. 

1 swim.  I swam. 

I have/had  swam. 

I am  swimming. 

We  take.  ' We  took. 

We  have/had  taken. 

We  are  taking. 

You  write.  You  wrote. 

1 i 

You  have/had  written. 

I , 

You  are  writing. 

He  sees.  ' ' 1 He  saw. 

1 He  has/had  seen. 

He  is  seeing. 

1 go.  , I went. 

1 I have/had  gone. 

I am  going. 

*Note  that  the  first  verb  in  this  list — drown — isn’t  technically  an  irregular  verb.  It  follows  the  rules 
for  regular  verbs — adding  ed  and  ing  to  the  present  tense.  However,  so  many  people  make  mistakes 
with  this  verb  (for  example,  he  drownded)  that  it’s  often  included  in  lists  of  irregular  verbs. 


y 
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4.  a.  Fm  not  feeling  well.  I want  to  lie  down. 

b.  Fm  feeling  great.  Fm  going  to  lie  on  the  beach. 

c.  If  you  lie  on  the  beach  too  long,  you’ll  get  sunburnt. 

d.  Fm  lying  by  the  pool  under  an  umbrella. 

e.  Fm  lying  on  the  couch  watching  TV. 

f.  As  I lie  on  my  bed  each  night,  I listen  to  music. 

g.  Last  night,  as  I lay  on  my  bed,  I listened  to  some  music. 

h.  I have  lain  on  my  bed  for  hours  listening  to  music. 

i.  When  I lie  around  too  much,  my  mum  yells  at  me. 

j.  If  you’ve  lain  on  the  couch  for  hours,  you’re  a couch  potato! 

If  you  had  problems  with  these  sentences,  here’s  a chart  that  you  can  use  for  future  reference.  If  you 
can,  try  to  memorize  the  correct  verb  forms  and  use  them  in  your  own  writing  and  speech. 


5.  a.  Have  you  heard  the  story  about  the  coyote  who  stole  fire? 

b.  My  friends  have  written  me  that  they  have  flown  to  Las  Vegas  for  a vacation. 

c.  The  cowboys  hanged  the  horse  thief  from  a tree.* 

d.  She’s  lying  on  the  couch,  reading  her  book. 

e.  I saw  your  brother  when  he  did  his  juggling. 

f.  He  has  worn  his  jeans  until  they’re  threadbare. 

g.  They’ve  drunk  their  juice  and  have  run  out  to  play. 

h.  I was  at  the  pool  yesterday,  and  I almost  drowned. 

i.  I have  (I’ve)  been  watching  them,  and  they  have  (they’ve)  gone  to  sleep. 

j.  He  has  (He’s)  driven  his  friend  home  after  they  (delete  ^ve)  ate  the  pizza. 


*This  one  is  especially  tricky. 
Normally,  the  past  form  and  past 
participle  of  hang  is  hung\  for 
instance.  She  hung  her  socks  on  the 
clothesline.  However,  when  the  verb  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  executing 
someone  by  suspending  him  or  her  by 
the  neck,  the  past  form  and  past 
participle  are  both  hanged. 
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